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tion list, we offer, for the present,— | he was as kind, and considerate, and loving, as I 
For ONE New SUBSCRIBER, NAME NOT ON OUR LIST, WITH | could have desired. 
EAR, AND ; = ; 
poo Castel, TEE COMMONWEALTH ree oun 288 The winter had fairly set in, and I often sat 
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ee a “Romans of the Rom | any more; I could be merry now. Though Charles 
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The Riverside Magazine, for one year—price $2.0. | There was a look of surprise in his earnest eyes, 
For TWO New SUBSCRIBERS, NAMES NOT ON OUR List, WITH 11+ he said nothing. Often, at the brilliant enter- 


| they are so like your own, and how shadowy my ‘to become self-conscious. 
life was before you came to shed sunshine over non-ego results in the conception of an impene- 
it? Must I say with what pain I saw you were trable something pervading all space. We call it 


not as happy as you tried to make me believe, 
and as I would have given my life to make you! 
Must I tell you all about that love which truly 
makes me twice a man?” 

I felt the hand tremble that he laid upon the 
back of my chair. But my tears gradually 
ceased flowing as he spoke, aud I hung with 
breathless joy upon his lips. 
once again knelt down before him, and kissed his 
feet. 

‘*Forgive me, Charles!” 








When he stopped, I 


This positing of the 


matter. Throughout all space, wherever the ego 
| posits itself, it posits the non-ego as matter, or 
/atom; but the moment it has so posited the atom, 
| the ego has again the power of positing itself, and 
then the atom becomes porusand separates. But 
‘in thus again positing itself, it must again posit 
‘the non-ego, &e., ad injinitum. The ego is every 
where throughout space, as power of life, in the 
pores; the non-ego is everywhere as the pure 
| negative, the limit, or the atom. One is not 
|without the other, for neither can be thought 


six days it has unexpectedly risem to forty cents. 
Eggs are twenty-five cents per dozen. Cheese 
ranges from twelve to fifteen cents per lb. A 
cheese-maker informs me that it takes nine quarts 
of milk to make one pound of cheese. The price 
of horses has doubled since the war, and I have 
not seen many fine ones. The price of land has 
rapidly advanced in this county. Among the 
mountains it sells for twenty-five dollars per acre. 
In other parts for one hundred doilars. Where 
the new line of railway passes through the towns, 
land sells for eight hundred dollars per acre (at 
Cobbleskill.) and building ‘‘lots’’ have risen from 
two hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars (at 


| troops, and up along the rear, and then he, with 
the generals commanding the brigades, &c., took 
| their stations in front while the troops marched 
along in front of them. The troops marched 
‘splendidly, and, in fact, went through all their 
evolutions well. Then they went through a 
sham battle. The troops were drawn up in line, 
and then commenced firing as rapidly as possible. 
,; They were armed with the Sneider breech-load- 
‘ing rifle, the arm adopted for the British army. 
| How troops can charge bayonets in face of such a 
fire I dv not see. The troops did not load and 
fire more than three or four times a minute. 
After the troops had retired to some other part of 


He raised me up with a mute look that said | without the other; the thinking of the one is con- 


Richmondville). At Scoharie an ordinary wood-/| the field, the urchins rushed in to pick up the 
house and fifteen acres of land cost 38000. Farms | copper cartridge-cases, which they could easily 
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Looking Over the Fence. 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY M. G. G. 


Does she care, I wonder, as she sees 

All those flowers blossom round her knees? 
See! she has her hands full as she goes! 
Does she care, you think, for all of those? 


Ah! they drop from over-laden hands, 
Showering all the pathway where she stands; 
Thorns on fairest roses dare to wound— 

How she plucks and flings them on the ground! 
O, the rosebuds, tender, fair and sweet! 

But for one of all beneath her feet,— 

Only one for mine to have and hold, 

Just to watch its fragrant leaves unfold! 


So, I wander slowly down the lane; 
Wherefore look, when looking is but pain? 
Foolish I, to wait and turn to see 

All the flowers that blossom not for me! 


And I pick the dandelions gay, 

Daisies, buttercups, along my way, 

And the heaven-blue endive, growing there— 
They are good,—but rose-buds are so fair! 


A Leaf from a Journal. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY G. B. 


I had been married over two years. Beside 
me, in his little bed, slept my darling child. Yet 
all was not as I had once dreamt it should be. I 


scarcely knew how it happened, but slowly shad- 


It 1s the most convenient, the most durable, | 


| tunments we attended, I laughed and talked gai- 
ily, and was adm‘red and applauded for my wit, 
| and then spent the rest of the night in bitter tears. 
Yet even Charles had apparently no idea of my 
secret grief. I was too proud to let him see my 
heart, and always met him with pleasant words 
and smiles. Only on one occasion he took both 
my hands in his, and, looking at me with his deep 
and tender eyes, he asked if his little wife was 
happy. I answered gaily and playfully, and he 
turned away, though by the slight contracting of 
his brow ] could see he was not satisfied. Fre- 
quently after this he gazed at me so earnestly 
| that I always assumed as cheerful a face as I 
jcould. I wondered whether he loved me yet. 
Perhaps he was growing tired of his foolish wife. 
Yet when my child was born, and the tall man 
lifted in his strong arms the little child that 
opened its blue eyes wonderingly to him, while 
his own filled with tears, though he turned away 
to hide them from me, and he came with a new 
light in his face to kiss me as tenderly as never 
before,—then I thought I had at last found the 
happiness I so yearned for. But it seemed not 
to be. I saw as little of Charles now as ever be- 
fore. The management of the whole household 
had fallen to old Hannah again, and I fancied 
that she triumphed. The old feeling of strange- 
‘ness crept back into my heart. It seemed to me 
jas if I were an intruder, and I was so anxious 
|lest the baby and I might become troublesome. 
|T walked the floor for hours with the child in my 
larms, that it might not disturb Charles at his 
studies. Already I grew unspeakably nervous 
in the idea that when my boy grew up, he would 
run all over the house, and want to look at and 
examine everything. Sometimes, too, I thought 
I would rather go home again. I had come to 
Charles for love,—why should I not leave him 
again for love? Once when my child was sick 
and I bent down to kiss it, I thought that if those 
feverish little lips that had just begun to smile 
| upon me should grow pale in death, then I could 
‘not live in the lonely house any longer. 

Yet perhaps I was wrong. Did not Charles 
love me yet? It had once been my only joy, 
fand was still my only consolation, to think so. 
| But since some time a change had come over 
{him. His once clear brow was often clouded now, 
‘his eyes were sad, and his voice did not ring 
with the old cheerfulness any more. What had 
lcome between us! I could not tell, and my 
heart was heavier than words can say. So I sat 











ows had crept ov 1e once-bright sunshine of! es : : Be: 
andl crept Orr She OREN Ae on this night, with the child sleeping in my arms, 


my happiness. 

After our wedding-trip, my husband brought 
me home to his house, which was now to be 
mine also. He had lived here several years al- 
ready, with Hannah, his old housekeeper. We 
arrived on a beautiful, clear, autumna! day. “I 
salute the mistress of Love's Cove; for such I hope 
it may prove to her,”’ said Charles, bowing with 
mock solemnity. And I ran with childish delight 
through all the rooms, and looked at the pictures 
and statues and books,the strange old weapons, and 
beautiful minerals, with which the house was filled. 
Every apartment was a perfect museum of won- 
ders and curiosities. It was too much to be all 
seen at one time, and, for days after, I sat poring 
over antiquated books or looking at portfolios 
full of old-fashioned engravings. With unspeak- 
able pain I now remember the undimmed happi- 
ness of that time. How I sat at the window, 
while waiting for Charles to come home, and 
watched the golden sunset clouds floating over 
the sky, and my soul had felt so full of joy and 
peace that the tears started tomy eyes. Then 
how we had stood together at the library fire, 
and I had knelt down and kissed Charles’ feet,— 
“I have fancied this so often, let me do it once.’’ 
And how he had smiled as only he could, and 
raised me up in his arms and kissed me, and 
called me his foolish little wife. 

Thus some weeks passed. ‘Though often invi- 
ted, we went out but rarely, for we were all in 
all to each other. 
sadness began to creep into my heart. At first 
J thought it was only homesickness, and that it 
would soon passaway, but I was mistaken. Charles 
was not with me much. After breakfast he went 
into his study, as he had always done before our 
marriage, to work and read, or answer his nu- 
merous correspondents. 


him in this. In the afternoon, too, he was often 


But little by little a feeling of 


Sometimes I helped | 


| before the fire, for the nights were still chilly, 
,though spring was at hand. I mused over my 
life, and, while I did so, my thoughts almost in 
| voluntarily shaped themselves into verses :— 

| “Why have I come !— 

| ‘The current of thy life, I know, 

| Would glide as brightly on and on 

If mine did not beside it flow. 

“Why have I come ?— 

For well I see that long before, 

A pertect circle was thy life, 

And would have been so evermore. 
“‘Why have I come 

To mar thy destiny complete ?— 

For strangely through the quiet house, 
Soundeth the tread of other feet. 
“Why have I come? 

For strangely through the peaceful hall 
Soundeth the small voice of my child, 
Where silence once reigned over all. 


“Why have I come!— 
Thy thoughts are with humanity, 
And though my heart must break with love, 
I know that Lam nought to thee.” 
I tried to write them down, but could scarcely do 
so for the blinding tears that dimmed my eyes. 
| I had hardly finished when I heard Charles’s step 
(on the stairs. Hastily I dashed away my tears, 
folded the paper up, and put it, as I thought, into 
my pocket. Charles seemed more cheerful to- 
night than he had been of late. He kissed the 
| child, which he did not always do, and offered to 
‘hold him for me, while I went out to get his tea. 
' Then he took our boy into his arms with all the 
awkwardness of a man and all the tenderness of 
‘a woman. I was not long absent from the room, 
,but when I returned I wondered what a change 
It had grown seri- 





had come over Charles’s face. 
ous even to sadness, and about his lips there was 
a trait of pain I had never seen there before. He 
| was very silent all the rest of the evening, and, 
when I had gone up-stairs, I heard him pacing up 
and down the room almost till morning,-for I my- 


absent. While I was alone I tried to think of | self lay awake till long after midnight, vainly 


something that could minister to his comfort. 
But that was very little. Iverything was beau- 
tifully-comtortable and elegant about the house. 
I went into the library one morning in the glad 


| Striving to guess at the cause of his sudden agita- 
‘tion. Several times I was on the point of going 
down to him, but I did not, for I thought he 
‘might rather be alone. In the morning he had 


hope of being able to dust his books. But old! gone out early, and left word for me that he 
Hannah had done that long ago, and I begged would not be back till evening. I spent the day 
her, with an earnestness that made her look at me much as usual, but, when it grew dark, waited for 
in astonishment, to let me perform that task in Charles with restless and impatient anxiety, At 
future. If there had only been something tum- length he came, and brought me a lovely bunch 
bled upside-down, I should have been so happy. of sweetly-smelling spring violets. But though 
I went up-stairs and down, to tind some work,— I thanked him gladly, the old shadow was still 
something to do that would have been left un-! on his face. 

done if I had not been there. At last I discov-! ‘Here, Edith,”” he said, as he handed me a 
ered that some beads were missing on Charles's em- folded paper, “I think you must have dropped 


broidered slippers. This, then,at least, had escaped | this yesterday. 


I found it on the floor, and, be. 


the argus eyes of old Hannah, and I sat down to lieving it to be one of the letters you copied for 


mend the shoes with childish joy. 


a rare piece of good luck which did not come, 


But this was me, opened and read it.’’ 


It was the poem I had written down yesterday. 


often. I could not always find something to do I took the paper, and met his deeply-earnest look 
for Charles, and had most the whole day to my- with, I am afraid, something like pride in my 


self. 


In the morning 1 sat down to study and _ face. 


But as his searching gaze continued, mine 


read, but somehow I could not fix my mind down. gradually dropped, and I bowed my head, while 
to the books, and soon gave upin despair. Then the hot tears rushed to my eyes. 
A 


I opened the piano and tried to play, but the mu- 


| . “Edith,” said my husband, as he took one of 


sic sounded strangely through the quiet, orderly | my hands in his, “you are not happy ,—I know it.”” 


house, and I soon shut the instrument again. 
There was no pleasure in the garden, either, for | 
the flowers were all gone, and the last brown 
I con- 
fessed to myself with shame that I did not know 
Yet this had never oc- 
curred at home, and I wondered why it should 


leaves fluttered trom the barren trees. 


what to do with myself. 


I made no answer. 

“Perhaps it was wrong of me,’’ he continued, 
“to take you from your happy home. But then,”’ 
—he was pacing up and down the room again 
now,—‘“‘but it was the glory of my life to believe 
you loved me.”’ 

“Oh, Charles, if you only knew how well,” I 


j 


now. Often, too, I went into the kitchen to su- | said, as well as I could speak between my sobs. 
perintend the dinner, that everything might be! “But I know that I can be but little to you. As 
as nice as possible, although old Hannah did not! I expressed it, your life'would have been a per- 


Jook upon these infringements of her rights with fect circle even without me. 


It was wrong of 


very favorable eyes. But some days Charles) me to break in upon it.” 


was so busy that he scarcely touched a morsel, and 
several times he did not come home to dinner at! 


He stopped before me and said :— 
“Do you wish me to speak like some youthful 


all; and I sat down alone toa meal I could not lover? Is it necessary for me to tell you, Edith, 
eat for the choking feeling in my throat. O, I how my heart throbbed with joy whenever I 
knew it but too well; I was useless in the quiet) heard your footstep or your voice through the 
household! Everything would have gone on house; what a warm glow it sent through me, 
just as well without me. There was nothing I when absent, to think of home, only now truly 
could do to increase the comfort of Charles’s' so, and my own fireside which you alone made 
home. His life would have glided on just as hap- | bright; how often I kissed the baby’s lips because 


‘more than any words could have done, and, while 
iI threw my arms about his neck, I burst once 
‘more into tears, though I smiled through them. 
‘‘What, crying again?’’ he asked, as he softly 


you are, my own crown jewel!” 





Antinomies of Physics. 


eandieaen 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 


‘the proposition, as well as its opposite, having | 
equal validity in reason, two one-sided persons 
can argue throughout all eternity without con-| 
vincing each other. It is in the holding together 
(of both that the truth lies. 
This law of reason Kant first developed in his. 
| ‘‘Antinomies.”’ The Greeks, however, though, 
‘without a knowledge of the principle of these an- 
'tinomies, had made use of them already to a per- | 
i fection which gave dignity <> the science of so- | 
‘phistry. Upon a clear insight into these antino- | 
| mies rests the solution of all the famous puzzles | 
of Grecian philosophy, such as that of Achilles 
and the tortoise, &c., the possibility and impossi- 
bility of motion, &c. The explanation, so far as 
| the science ot Physics is concerned, is as follows: | 
We may view the universe either from the | 
standpoint of thinking or of contemplation. 
thinking, we seize it as a finished totality, past, 
present and future, in one moment—no motion, no 





| 
| 
| 


change. 
the determined totality becomes an undetermined, 


| infinitely-determinable totality; hence an infinite 
flow in time and space—motion, change. In other 
words, in thinking we grasp the unity of the 
|manyfold; whereas in contemplation we float free- 
‘ly in the infinite manyfuld. Either view contra- 
dicts the other. 





SPACE. 
Thus space, when seized in the form of thought, 
‘is seized as the scheme of the unchangeable but 


‘empty form of the eye; hence, as steady, fin- | 


|ished, complete; as the totality of space, unrelat- 


‘ed to any parts. 

But this thought of space is always accompan- 
ied by its contemplation, and contemplation ex- 
tends the totality to an infinity, and thus makes 
lof the unchangeable and steady space a changea- 
ble, relatable space—a space filled with che infin- 
ite power of life of the contemplation; and which 
| space is therefore nothing but that which contains 
this power of life and holds it in order. In con- 
templation, space is simply the order of things in 
their coéxistence, as Leibnitz correctly main- 
tained, without, however, insisting on the thought 
of space as equally valid, and as that without 
which the contemplation were not possible. 

Hence, in contemplation, space is infinite in 
both its directions; it has no limit outside of it- 
self, and its smallest point is infinite divisible; 
for, wherever space is, there is that power of life, 
or matter, and space in contemplation is nothing 
but the order of that matter. 

Hence, also, space is necessarily seized in the 
form of a globe; for, being infinite, it is necessari- 
ly equally infinite in all its directions; and the 
smallest points of space are from that same reason 
seized as globes, whether we call them atoms or 
drops, &c. 

GRAVITATION. 

Each possible point in space, undetermined 
while merely possible, as soon as it is posited is 
‘determined by all other points in space, and on 
‘its part determines all others. All points are 
‘thus reciprocally related to each other, and hold 
/each other steady in the ever-steady globe-space, 

which action is a union of both attraction and 
| repulsion, and in this its union is called gravita- 
tion. The power which repels these bodies bal- 
ances their mutual attraction, and thus they re- 
| main freely floating in space—each body both as- 
|serting its individuality in resisting the attrac- 
‘tion, and likewise asserting its union with the 
| whole in not flying off into an infinite tangent. 
MOTION. 
It is with the law of gravitation as with space; 
,itmay be both contemplated and thought. In 
| the above statement the thought of gravitation has 
been expressed; and in it the thought of the uni- 
verse as a finished whole—past, present and fu- 
| ture gathered into one; or, rather, no time at all, 
;and hence no motion. 
Itis only through contemplation, which is in 
time, that gravitation becomes perceptible, and in 
this, its perceptibility, it is motion. Motion is the 
| becoming of gravitation; or, in other words | 
| whereas in the thought of gravitation the many- 
fold, and the unity of that manyfold, were posited 
as equals, balancing each other, here in its con- 
templation the unity is regarded as the ground of 
the manyfold. 
| Hence, also, whereas in the thought of gravita- 
tion each body keeps every other body steady in 
the ever-steady globe-space, in the present con- 





templatiun of gravitation each body strikes off, 


ata tangent, and fails into the elliptical move- 


ment. 
IMPENETRABILITY. 


The absolute positing of the non-ego by the 
ego as the qualitative contents of quantitability 
results in the conception of the impenetrability of 
‘matter. The ego posits absolutely a limit to it- 
self; this is matter, and matter is nothing else. 
Reason, to be reason, must posit itself. But to 
' posit itself it must limit itself, so as through the 
limit to return into itself. This limit it necessari- 
ly ascribes not to itself but to another, to a non- 
' ego, and in so far posits the non-ego as impene- 
itrable. 


POROSITY. 

Divisibility presupposes pores; infinite divis- 
| ibility of matter presupposes, therefore, in- 
‘finite number of pores in matter. Materialists 
insist on the doctrine of atoms; that is to say, 
they assert the whole universe to consist of an 
infinite number of atoms. But it is clearly 
equally valid to say the whole universe consists 
‘of an infinite number of pores. No matter how 
infinitely small we divide matter, we always re- 
‘tain atoms and pores; and one man has precisely 
\the right to insist on the sanctity of the pores as 
| the other has to insist on the sanctity of atoms. 


Every isolated proposition hasits negative; and (self a 


In law of the ego, and of its appearance. 


But when we seize it in contemplation, | 


-ditioned by that of the other. 
| CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 

| As the law of attraction and repulsion is the 
law of the unity and separability of quantitabili- 


stroked my hair,—‘O, what a foolish litte wife ty, so chemical affinities and hostilities are the ex- 


hibition of the law of the unity ‘and separability 
of qualitativeness. 

Quantitability is the power of life of the ego, 
coursing throughout space in every direction, and 
everywhere positing itself; and when positing it- 
Iso positing its limitation, the non-ego, and 
thus positing a limited quantitability, and hence 
quantity. 

That whereby the non-ego is in this combina- 
tion distinguished from the ego is called qualita- 
tiveness. Qualitativeness is therefore the es- 
sence of the limit as such, is the pure negative, 
the pure nothing. 

It is characteristic that the science of chemis- 
try, of the affinities of the nothing, is the favor- 
ite science of modern days, and that from it is 
expected a solution of the world probiem. Chem- 
istry indeed tries its best to dissolve the universe 
into nothingness, 7. e., to render quantitative dis- 
tinctions imperceptible by removing the qualita- 


| tive limit. 


Quantitability and its laws are absolutely ra_ 

tional, and hence a priori disseverable; being the 
Their 
| deduction constitutes the metaphysical part of the 
| science of physics. 
Qualitativeness, however, as the appearance of 
| the non-ego, is the absolutely irrational, and is 
|not apriort disseverable. We can only know of it 
'a posteriori, by experiment. The whole science of 
i chemistry is an a posterior’ science. 


iJohn A. Andrew and James Bu- 
chanan. 
BY ION. GEORGE B. LORING, 
In opening an Address at a Republican Rally at South 
Danvers, Monday evening, Nov. 4, 1367. 

Towards the close of the year 1860, I was in 
The trial which had so long threat- 
‘ened our country had begun. State after State 
| was withdrawing from the Union; the glory 
{seemed to be departing; the future was dark and 
gloomy; treason sat in high places; and the 
hand of the government was palsied with fear. 
It was a time when the wisest men failed, and 
the bravest trembled; and no one could tell 
whether a new career of power and greatness, or 
ruin and disgrace, awaited the American govern- 
ment. Ata late hour, on a still winter afternoon, 
when the streets of Washington are usually de- 
|serted, I walked on Vennsylvania Avenue, and 
|passed up the hill in front of the Treasury De- 
|partment. I saw some one before me, moving 
‘slowly, pausing now and then, and looking across 
\the avenue towards the Treasury building. I 
| found it was John A. Andrew, who had just 
| been elected Governor of Massachusetts. When 
I reached him, and inquired what attracted his 
| attention, he replied, pointing tosome one moving 
| down the opposite side—‘‘I am, looking at that 
‘old man descending the hill beseath the shadow 
lof the Treasury builling.’”’ Theyold man was 
'James Buchanan. I shall never forget his feeble 
and broken look. Neither shall I ever forget 
the picture which presented its¥lf to my mind of 
the past and the future of a eater as repre- 
sented by these two men. John A. Andrew was 
| just ascending that height which gave him im- 
| mortal renown in our history. James Buchanan 
was passing down to th¢ close of another chapter, 
unfortunate in, and ufequal to, his hour. With 
one of these men one era of our history went 
out. With the other a new era began. As he 
tottered down thé hill, James Buchanan carried 
with him all the painful record ef our national 
compromises. As he ascended the hill, John A. 
Andrew carried wtth him freedom and national 
integrity. And in his short political history, 
now brought so vividly before us by his death, 
is contained all the agony of our national redemp- 
tion. Reminding you of the sorrows which 
| weighed upon us at the hour when he thought- 
‘fully and sadly surveyed the downward course of 
the last pro-slavery President, I would also re- 
mind you of the refulgent deeds which marked 
jall his progress upwards, as he marched by the 
| side of our country to its victory and purification. 
‘I well remember his glowing countenance as he 
‘stood there, and the future with all its trials opened 
‘before him. And I would now recall to your 
{minds the great work then begun by our people, 
| lest, in the pride of your party power, you forget 

| the greatness of your party’s history. 








Washington. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 

From Interior New York. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Sconartig, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1867. 

A PRODUCE RESUME. 

With the exception of two stormy days, the 
| past three weeks have been magnificent. The 
|farmers are hard at work and rejoicing. The 
‘corn and wheat crops are fine. Potatoes, apples 
/and hops are deficient in quantity and defective 
in quality. All the potatoes on the flats are dis- 
eased; those on the uplands are very fine. The 
| apples are mostly worm-eaten. They are selling 
‘for four dollars per barrel, exclusive of carriage. 
In Illinois there is a superabundance, large and 
excellent quality, the highest price for which in 
that State is only thirty cents per bushel. The 
hops in this county have again been attacked by 
a voracious insect. It is a creature that rapidly 
; multiplies and speedily devours the plant. The 
growers are ignorant of the origin and peculiari- 
ities of this ‘devouring element.’’ There is a 
‘singularity in the history of this pestilence. Last 
year the hops on the lowlands*were destroyed, 
_while those on the hills were untouched. This 
, year the hops on the hills have been destroyed, 
|while those on the lowlands are healthy and 
‘abundant. The lowest price paid this year for 
| hops has been forty-two cents per Ib., the highest 
‘price has been sixty-two cents per lb. It is said 
| that there is a deficiency of the hop crop in Eng- 
jland. The diminution in the price of cattle in this 


| Leibnitz’s monadology is indeed nothing but the county is surprising. Twelve months since, a good 
| doctrine of pores in opposition to the doctrine of cow was worth one hundred dollars, now the high- 


| atoms. 

| Each doctrine is one-sided, and only both to- 
| stad ir a synthesis, give the true statement. 
os ego posits itself in its pure form, and re- 
! sults in the conception of pure space. But it also 
posits the non-ego as its own limitation, in order 


| est price is fifty dollars. The other day seventy- 
| three Ibs. of prime beef were sold to an hotel keep- 
er for five dollars. At present beef ranges, by the 
quarter, from six to ten cents per Ib. Sheep are 
| proportional! y reasonable. Butter was from 
twenty-five to thirty cents per Ib.; within the last 


| brutishness. 


| trouble, and of peril. 


are occasiunally sold cheap in the county. A few 
months ago one of one hundred acres, in a good 
state of cultivation, was sold for $3100. Few 
farms are larger than one hundred acres, many 
are much less; hence the land is well cultivated 
Over a wild tract of mountains (Broome Cen- 
ter) a large bear sometimes prow]s. 

THE REPUBLICANS 
of the county are invariably intelligent, firm, in- 
fluential, and strong supporters of negro enfran- 
chisement. They are a minority in the county, but 
of admirable quality. Two-thirds of the clergy 
and hotel-keepers are Republicans. In some of 
the villages the Republicans can hold their ,meet- 
ings in the churches. The ablest doctors in the 
county are Republicans. 

THE DEMOCRATS. 


sell. The men stationed to keep the field clear 
had hard work, although they laid their canes 
around them pretty lively. Some horsemen had 
\to chase tye urchins off the field. 
| show was over, then came the grand scramble to 
'see who would get the most copper. While we 
| were standing outside the lines, an officer sent an 
| orderly out to invite us inside the lines, but we 
declined because we had a very good view from 
where we were. 
NELSON'S SHIP, THE “vicTory,.”’ 


| Inthe afternoon we went on board the “Victo- 


ry,” which was Nelson’s flagship in many of his 
most important engagements. Nelson was killed 
‘on board this ship, October 21st, 1805, in the bat- 
| tle of Trafalgar. The place where ke fell on the 
quarter-deck is marked by a brass plate. Inscribed 


The rank and file are a dense mass of ignorant | upon it is—“‘Here Nelson fell.’’ It is on the star- 


They are like fiends against the 


board side of the quarter-deck, just forward of 


colored people. The only papers they read are | the mizzen-mast, and almost amidships. He was 
! 


the Argus, the World, and the Sunday Mercury. 

Drinking of Bourbon is their chief act of religious | 
devotion. The majority of the lawyers in the} 
county are Democrats. Nearly all the native la- 
dies are the same. During the war a rebel flag | 
was hoisted in Livingstonville; in Breakabeen the | 
stars and stripes were three times torn down from 
a pole on the store of Mr. Nelson. The county 
Democratic organ is a vile sheet; vulgar, slangy 
and slanderous. 

PRETTY TOWNS. 

There are a few very pretty towns in this coun- | 
ty; some surrounded with hills and woodland, oth- | 
ers with looming mountains. Sharon Springs is 
a very fashionable summer resort. It contains a 
sulphur, iron and magnesia spring. Stone abounds | 
here. The finest hotel is kept by a hearty Re- | 
publican (C. B. Feathers); the finest boarding- 
house, accommodating over five hundred persons, 
is kept by an active Republican (John Gardner). 

Gilboa is worth visiting. 
factory, partly owned by Mr. Reid, an earnest 
Republican, formerly a member of our legislature. 
The only hotel in the place is kept by a bold Re- 
publican, Mr. Striker, who is as liberal as he is 
bold. 

Richmondville presents a charming appearance. 
The largest dry-goods store (belonging to a Re- 
publican) in the town equals any that can be seen 
in Boston, Albany or New York. There is a 
wrapping-paper mill, worked six months per year, 
soon to have asteam-engine. It belongs to a com- 
pany. <A drug store of extreme elegant frontage 
is being constructed. The hotel of the town is a 
gem of elegant comfor‘. 

Jefferson is a village possessing two churches, 
an old grave-yard and a new cemetery; in both 
there are prettily-chiselled monuments and fine 
marble slabs; especially fine is the marble monu- 
ment over the graves of the free-masons. The 
grave-yard dates back to 1757. The first grave 
is of one Judd from Connecticut; his descendants’ 
graves stretch across the old burial-ground. They 
owned nearly all the land in and around the vil- 
lage; three descendants are still in the flesh, roam- 
ing the earth. 

West Sutton formerly belonged to Gerrit 
Smith. He has sold nearly all theland. His old 
office is now the snug dwelling-house of the post- 
master, one of a brave band of three Republicans, 
all the village contains. Gerrit Smith’s father 
built a church for the use of all denominations in 
the village, termed the ‘Union Church.” 

THE ELECTIONS. 

Let us all draw closer together in this hour of 
Disaster may be hastening 
to cover the graves of our heroes with shame. 
We must not despair, nor give up, but still keep 
“marching on.’? Christ, humanity and Ameri- 
can Republicanism must ultimately spread over 
the flower-covered earth. There is a God beyond 
the clouds. L. Mappas. 








A Boston Boy with Farragut. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
U. S. StTeamM-FRIGATE “FRANKLIN,” | 


Portsmovutn, ENG., Oct. 20, 1867. § 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Day before yesterday two of us went ashore to 

see the town and dockyards. The town is sur- 

rounded by fortifications on all side, both ancient 


It contains a cotton | Zodlogical Gardens in Regent’s Park. 


| shot by aman in one of the ‘‘tops’’ of a French 

ship. He was carried below to a midshipman’s 

berth, and there he died. The place below is 

marked—“Here Nelson died.’’ His name is re- 

vered by all Englishmen as the greatest naval 

commander that ever lived. : 
ROYAL HONORS. 

Yesterday afternoon the Duke of Cambridge 
visited our ships. When he came on board, the 
yards were manned, and the Royal ensign hoisted 
at the main. He staid on board about half an 
hour. He was saluted when he came on board 


and when he left. 
SIGHT-SEEING. 


Three weeks ago to-day I was in London. It 
being Sunday we did not have a chance to see 
much. 
Abbey ; in the afternoon we went out to Syden- 
ham, to visit the Crystal Palace, but it was closed ; 
and after we returned to the city went to the Royal 
On week 
days the admittance fee is one shilling, but on 
Sundays only shareholders and their friends are 
admitted. We did not know this till we got there. 
Some Englishmen who were shareholders, and 
saw our difficulty, kindly offered to admit us; so 
we accepted this offer and went in to see the .an- 
imals. The collection is one of the largest in the 
world, and very fine indeed. The grounds are 
laid out beautifully, and what one saw there well 
repaid the visit. 

On Monday, the first place that we visited 
was the Tower of London. The Tower, some 
maintain, was commenced by Julius Cwsar; 
others say that William the Conqueror began 
t. Itisalarge fortified place, surrounded by a 
very broad and deep ditch. Then comes a high 
wall, and inside another high wall. These walls 
were very strong for the times, but now it would 
take but a few shot to level them with the ground. 
There are several entrances to the ‘Tower,—one 
is called the “Traitor’s Gate.’’ It leads in from 
the river, and through this place all the political 
prisoners had to pass. 

The Tower of London isa fortress, and covers 
about twelve acres of ground in the eastern ex- 
tremity of the city. Within the wall are numer- 
ous buildings, some of ancient and some of mod- 
ern date. ‘There are several Towers, such as the 
“White Tower” and the “Bloody Tower’ (so 
called because Richard III. murdered his two 
nephews here, sons of Edward LV., in order that 
he might succeed to the throne; the steps under 
which the bodies of these children were found are 
shown to the stranger); the ‘Beyer Tower,” 
(where the Duke of Clarence, brother of Ed- 
ward III., was drowned in a butt of Malmsey 
wine); and numerous other towers, all noted for 
the imprisonment or death of distinguished per- 
sonages at different times. Boston. 


_s 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The American Journal of Horticulture, for Novem- 
ber is, as usual, handsome and instructive, sup- 
plying a real want for literature of this kind, as 
well as serving to advertise the publisher and sev- 
eral of his horticultural contributors. 

“‘Grace Greehwood,”’ who never tires in inter- 
esting children, and who in turn are never tired 
of her stories, has gathered in a handsome vol- 





and modern, and many are in progress of con- 
struction. In every part of the town one sees 
some signs of defence. The town itself is not 


very handsome, and contains nothing very at-! 


tractive toa stranger. As is usual here, in Eng- 
land, Portsmouth includes three or four small 
towns all together, making it a very respectable 
town in size of territory if not in population. 


ume Stories and Sights of France and Italy, which 
| Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have published in taste- 
‘ful form. With several illustrations, the volume 
‘is very readable, and for the little folks not only. 
| Peterson & Brothers’ “People’s edition’’ of 
| Dickens comprises, as the last-issued work, Du- 
| vid Copper field, one'of the best of this author’s char- 
|acters, and a volume to give the new readera good 


The dockyard here is one of the best in England | sample of the felicitous style of the writer. This 
and everything here seems to be in “full blast.’’; volume is handsomely made up, and is low in 


Numerous vessels are building and repairing. 
NEW STEAMBOAT PROPULSION. 


While looking through the yard, we met — 


English officers, who invited us on bvard their 
vessel which happened to be the “Water- Witch,” | 


| price at $1.50. Crosby & Ainsworth have it for 


sale. 

William V. Spencer has published a little vol- 
ume entitled A Pocket-Book: of Private Devotions, 
by the Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. A., with an intro- 


When the | 


We visited the cloisters in Westminster | 


a vessel which is propelled by forcing water out) duction by Rev. Rufus Ellis. The morning and 
through large tubes on the sides of the vessel evening of each day in the week has its appropri- 


along the water-line. This vessel was experi-| ate ascription, with prayers for special occasion. 


menting with this new idea of propelling vessels 
along through the water; the officers told us that 


|The language is simple, earnest, trustful and 


| pious, and the compilation will be helpful to many 


sie had made as much as nine and a half knots | yearning souls. 


an hour. They expected Admiral Farragut on| 


Oo yi -m to see . ‘ 
bat MOS 1: SSS Yi AR ~— Came - |out—a sort of Christmas present in advance. 
working of the vessel, and he did go ona short trip ; 


} 


about four o’olock. 
MILITARY REVIEW. 


The Children’s Hour for December, is already 
It 
is very attractive. Philadelphia, T. S. Arthur & 
Son.—Our Boys and Girls, for the current date, 
like all its predecessors, is attractively filled. We 


‘f i w ashore, wi in- 4 : : 
Yesterday morning I went ashore th the in | find it a welcome guest invariably, and comes 


tention of visiting the Isle of Wight, which is, 
called the Eden of England. We intended to 
visit Ryde, the Osborne Louse, which is a resi 

dence of the Queen, and Carlingsbrooke Castle, | 
which is an interesting old ruin; but it looked so” 
much like rain that we deferred our trip till we 
should come ashore, or, rather, come North again, | 
and trust to our coming to this port. We saw 
something else which was very interesting, and 
that was the review of the troops by the Duke of | 
Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief of the British’ 
Army. The Duke is one of the Royal family, | 
and cousin to the Queen. There were about) 
7000 or 8000 troops on the field. Their uniforms | 
were red and blue, trimmed with white. There | 
were twelve regiments, of about 600 men each, | 
drawn up on the field, each regiment close in) 
mass, and on the right was a battery of Arm-| 
strong guns. I do not know what caliber. 
When the Duke came on the field, the troops pre 

sented arms, and the bands played. Then he 





passed down the front of the line inspecting the 
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none too often though weekly. “Oliver Optic” 
is a perennial fountain of the living waters of in- 
struction. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have issued two more 


of their popular juveniles—Climbing the Rope, the 


first of the ‘‘Helping Hand” series, by May Man- 
nering, which is pronounced by one eleven-year 
older, at least, ‘‘the best book ever written;”’ and 
Alexis the Runaway, the second of the ‘‘Rosa Ab- 
bott” stories, (of which ‘‘Jack of all Trades” was 
the first,) by Mrs. R. A. Parker, equally attrac- 
tive to all young people. Both volumes are neat- 
ly printed and illustrated. 

Messrs. Sever & Francis, of Cambridge, send 
us two of their “Golden Treasury” series of choice 
works—A Book: of Golden Deeds, of all times and 
all lands, by the author of the ‘‘Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” and The Jest Book, the choicest anecdotes 
and sayings, by Mark Lemon—both complete in 
their way, edifying or amusing their readers, as 
the case may be. As specimens of the bookmak- 


Jing art nothing can be handsomer than their 
tinted paper, clear type and substantial binding. 
The beautiful—and more beautiful because 
most truthful—tribute to the late Charles G. Lor- 
| ing, by Rev. Dr. Bartol, of the West Church,-has 
been published in a neat pamphlet, by vote of the 
society, together with the proceedings of the lat- 
| ter in commemoration of the deceased’s merits. 
| The Address of Dr. Bartol is a sweet and salutary 
effort, and must be cherished by all of Mr. Lor- 
, ing’s many friends. Nothing could be more felic- 
itous than the portraiture of the character of Mr. 
Loring. 
We have, from A. Williams & Co., the address 
of Charles O. Thompson, before the American 
Institute of Instruction, concerning the profession 
of Teaching. It is juicy and nutritious, and should 
be partaken of by all instructors. Josiah Quincy’s 
address before the Boston Board of Trade con- 
cerning Public Interest and Private Monopoly, comes 
jalso from Williams’, and is suggestive of much 
| thought connected with railroad management—the 
| leading idea being that railroads should be run 
| primarily for the public, not for the stockholders, 
)as is now sought by all directors. 


| The Christian Examiner for November contains 
| seven “body articles” and a few pages of book 
The best of these articles are those on 
| Miss Cobbe (by Mr. Chadwick), and Bunsen’s 
| Egypt (by Mrs. Dall). The formerisa very read 
| able account of an illustrious Englishwoman, of 
| whom our readers have often heard; the latter 
gives a sketch of the learned Chevalier Bunsen, 
j and of his version of Egyptian history. Unlike 
Mr. Burgess, in another theological magazine, Mrs. 
| Dall does not attack Bunsen as an infidel because 
jhe finds man older than he had supposed. Mr. 
Barnard’s paper on Jewish Charity is inter- 
esting, though brief, and so are most of the 
other papers—i. e., not brief, but interesting. 


| notices. 
! 


A most valuable treatise for the guild is Victor 
G. Bloede’s Reducer’s Manual and Gold and Silver- 
Worker's Guide, (published in New York, by Jo- 
| seph Il. Ladd,) being a complete, practical hand- 
book on the saving and reduction of every class 
| of photographic wastes and gold and silver resi- 
dues, comprising all the wet and dry processes of 
reduction at present known, with many important 
original designs, formulas and additions.. The 
author was lately assistant chemist at the Cooper 
Institute, and is a studious and thorough expert in 
| the matters of which he treats. The rapid devel- 
opment of photography, and the consequent great 
use of the precious metals and their compounds, 
renders this treatise of peculiar value at this time. 
We cordially commend it. 


Part Third of the “Cambridge Course of Ele- 
mentary Physics,’’ by W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gil- 
let, comprises Astronomy, and in thoroughness, 
clearness, simplicity and intelligent illustration 
by diagram and engraving, will properly rank 
with Part First on Chemistry and Electricity, of 
which we have hitherto mace favorable dnention. 
(Part Two, on Sound, Light and Heat, if pub- 
lished, we have not had the gratification of seeing.) 
We know of no text-books for schools, nor manu- 
als for general instruction, on the specialties treat- 
jed in this ‘‘Course,” that can excel these for hap- 
| py adaptation to the needs of learners. A fitting 
introduction to the series is afforded in Elements 
of Natural Philosophy, by the same authors, which 
has all the characteristics of the volumes we 
have noticed. Crosby & Ainsworth are the pub- 
lishers of all the works of these authors, and 
teachers, school-committeemen and others will 
confer a favor on the community by examining 
them critically when considering the matter of 
text-books in these departments of instruction. 


The Radical for November furnishes articles by 
Messrs. Weiss, Wasson, C. K. Whipple, O. B. 
Frothingham, etc. One of the most important of 
these is on ‘‘Religion in Harvard College,” in 
which the writer, who is evidently a young grad- 
uate, gives utterance to his views regarding the 
religious observances and the religious spirit there. 
No doubt he is unjust to some well-meant efforts 
on the part of the college government, but there 
is much truth in his strictures, and they will be 
accepted, as at least partially deserved, by many 
who have graduated there. The remedy for the 
evil is not easy to find. 

We quote one of the most trenchant passages, 
with a full consciousness that there is another 
side to the story, and a willingness to hear and 
tell that when it comes. It is painful to find an 
institution which exists for young men, and par- 
ticularly fur the better aspiring class of young 
men, enjoying so little of their confidence and ad- 
miration; and it need not be so always :— 


A more important question must be raised in 
regard to what methods are employed at college 
to inculcate religious principle and ideas of mo- 
rality in the youthful mind? What furnishes the 
outward semblance of religious feeling where, as 
we already know, it is utterly wanting at heart? 
The answer is, ‘‘Morning prayers,” -‘‘Sunday 
service,’ and ‘Christian evidences,” names 
which a two-thirds’ majority of the students re- 
collect only with dislike and utter only. with con- 
tempt. Morning prayers, especially, are an ever 
fertile theme for the satire and ridicule of college 
wit. Compulsory devotion is certainly the least 
interesting form of ecclesiastical bigotry, if not 
one of the most odious, and so constant and fre- 
quent a repetition of it serves to exasperate rather 
than to habituate. Moreover, there is no phase of 
morning prayers which might pleasantly attract 
the boy’s attention. Itis truly a terrific ordeal 
for one individual to have to make more than 
/three hundred formal prayers every year, and 
that under such conditions the service becomes 
monotonous is not surprising. ‘The boy listens 
for the first ten days, attentively, perhape, then 
afterwards becomes entirely oblivious to what- 
ever takes place, and considers the whole occasion 
merely one of getting up and sitting down. A 
| college choir sing hymns, sometimes with good 
| voices, but generally out of tune, and thus pro- 
Laue rather an air of burlesque than otherwise. 





‘| In Appleton Chapel there used to be a high desk 


| for Sundays and a little one for week-days. 
Morning prayers are excellent as a sanitary in- 
| stitution, as a roll-call whereby the lazy are sum- 
| moned from their beds—sometimes, also, the sick 
‘and enfeebled; but in their special character as 
| meetings for divine worship, entirely subversive 
‘of what they profess. Instead of cultivating and 
|encouraging spiritual thoughts, they serve to 
| make all sacred things appear ridiculous, and with 
| many inculcate a feeling of levity and disrespect 
| which argues no good result. The load clanging 
| of a bell, the tearing away of sleep from heavy 
| eyelids, a hurried thrusting on of clothes, a fran- 
tic skipping down of stairs with one boot on and 
the other half on, half brushed hair and necktie 
streaming in the breeze—what preparation can 
| this be for devotional exercige! 

Sunday service maintaifig its traditional dig- 
nity; at least, accomplishes as good results as the 
laverage of Sunday services elsewhere. Often 
;have thoughtful words from that pulpit been 
drunk in deeply by earnest listeners, and the ad- 
vice thus transmitted afterwards reflected upon, 
and, it is to be hoped, finally vitalized in action. 
| However, the fact that attendance is obligatory, 
}and that the two sessions are arranged at just 
such intervals as shall prevent long walks or other 
absence from Cambridge on Sunday, does much 
to mar the otherwise excellent effect. In any 
case, the Sunday services are more likely to teach 
the student convenient rules for every-day be- 
havior, than to inspire him with spiritual faith 
and religious zeal. 

The text books on Ethics and Christian Evi- 
dences, studied at the beginning of Freshman 
and close of Senior years, are always of the con- 
servative Unitarian stamp. Ido not propose to 
discuss here the merits of whatever doctrines, 
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belief in miracles, and the rest, they entertain, | nation, breathing a common life, burning with a 
but the books themselves are neither profound | common fire, and animated with a common . 
nor interesting. They excite attention only as | Spain ‘overcame State Rights, and en ona 
pieces of acute'metaph reasoning, and reci- | glorious career. Its kings became lords of the 
tations in them are conducted in a most matter- | earth, and her banner was carried to the uttermost 
of-fact style, the professors’ avowed object being, | parts of the seas. Columbus sailed, and Cortez 
és in all other recitations according to the present | conquered, and filled her with national life. Italy 
code; not to teach the student anything addi- | was less happy, and was divided into republics and 
tional to what is in the text, but to find out how tty kingdoms; it was only a geographical name, 
much he already knows. Scarcely a religious | having no place in tue world of history. At last 
emotion stirs the heart in their perusal, and if any | a feeling of national life arose. It broke out like 
ion chances to be remembered in after years | the fires of its own Vesuvius, and Garibaldi be- 
I is that which attracts the reader’s notice from | came its conductor. (Applause.) Germany is | 
its novelty or peculiarity. Time spent on them | the most instructive example; it is formed by na- | 
is generally considered to be time wasted, and | tare to be united, and it never has been. Prussia | 
the only fruit resulting therefrom seems to be ‘in- | has succeeded in absorbing several of the minor | 
veterate contempt for that entire class of litera- | States, but thus far the great longing of the Ger- 
ture. Itis fair to suppose that some strdy of | man heart has failed, and only in aspiration is 
theological technicalities may be profitable, but | Germany one nation. : 
surely, even the interests of Harvard Divinity After this survey and introduction to the argu- 
School, with its expectation of future proselytes, | ment which is to follow, we come back to the 
demand that such technicalities be embodied in | question: “Are we a nation?” Clearly we are 
an interesting shape. not a city-state, nor are we an empire founded on 


; | conquest, like Rome. Nor are we a confedera- 
Part 21 a Holy tg Regge ae io any just sense of the term. From the 
comes to us from Cassell, Petter yin, 
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“The Commonwealth” in New Or- 
leans. 

Bostonians and other friends in New Orieans will always 
find a suppiy of Taz Commonweatta on sale at the news- 
depot cf A. SIMON, No. §5 Baronne street, whois a loyal | 
man of the unquestioned sort. Mr. Simon keeps all the 
Northern journals of merit and loyalty, and should be gen- 
erously patronized by Northern visitors spending the winter 
in New Orleans. 








The intimations increase that Gen. Grant will 
be the Republican candidate for the next Presi- 
idency. Assurances are not wanting from his 
most intimate friends that he is wholly right on 
the great question of reconstruction, while the 
efforts of the foes of the loyal cause to prevent 
his nomination show the fear they have that he 
been but one authoritative voice in the matter. | will be successful. It looks as though, prior to 


un’ the question. It is no mere choice of men} teers.’”” Upon the authority grated by this order, | 
that we shall then make, but the enunciation, the organization of the Fifty-fourth Massachu- | 
of faith in great living principles. Should Grant} setts Regiment of Infantry—the first colored reg- 
be nominated, he must stand for measures, the chief | iment raised by any State in the war of the re- 
of which will be that of Congressional reconstruc- | bellion—was begun. 
tion on the basis of LOYALTY, not race. All hopes — _ : 
of having the southern States vote in that elec- | Social Science in New York. 
tion seem to us futile—their right to be States! 4 circular of the American Social Science 
* all — iy be decided by ae people, at the wieid | Association, dated the Sth inst., gives in 
— a YR Re. ce — to recognize | general terms ie ontor of proceed dings to be ob- 
| served at the convention in New York next week. 
That the next Presidential election will be of| we pave before us the special order of pro- 
transcendent importance every circumstance now | ceedings adopted by the Executive Committee at | 
indicates. No mere personal popularity Of their meeting in Boston on the 12th inst. From | 
candidates is to answer. The most important poh these papers we condense the following state- | 
principles, the most deeply-fraught measures,’ ment, which will interest many of our readers. | 
that ever were canvassed at such an election, will | y+ i; understood that there will be some variation | 
be involved in the result. Congress, Andrew | from the programme, made necessary by the con- 
Johnson, the Southern States, and the Democrat- | venience of those invited to speak, but these will 


i¢ party, alike appeal to the people for their decis- 6 announced, as far as possible, in the Evening 
ion of the question. Friends and brother Re-| pos: and Tribune, from day to day :— 


} 
} 





sioner on board, steaming into the harbor at 1 
o’clock in the forenoon, and at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon a dozen American flags floated over 
the newly-born American city of “Sitka.” 

The Talk at Washington. 

The President has openly stated that he would 
probably appoint a Secretary of War during the 
present week. 
will not attempt to reinstate Stanton. It is not | 
known whois likely to receive the appointment. 








y, 


HOME NOTES. 


Great enterprises for the development of Bos- 


ton are sometimes killed at dinner-tables. 


Mr. John Stuart Mill, there is now reason to 


hope, will soon pay a visit to the United States. 


The returns received from the elections in 


He is of the opinion that Congress | Minnesota indicate the adoption of the negro suf- 
frage amendment. 


If the late elections bring Napoleon from Elba, 


The President has intimated that he will select a the Republican party will meet him, like Britons, 
man who will be most suitable to the successful | at Waterloo. 


parties in the late elections. 


The first ‘Grant Club’’ for Boston was formed 


Chief Justice Chase left town Tuesday eve- |in Ward Twelve, on Wednesday night, with Col. 
ning at 6 o’clock for Richmond, Va., to preside Albert J. Wright for president. 


at the session of the United States District Court. | 
He went via Alexandria, where he was met by | 
Judge Underwood, who accompanied him to 
Richmond. The approaching session of the 
Court is merely an adjournment of the last term, 
and Jeff Davis will not be compelled to appear. 


Anna Dickinson, complaining of the Advertiser's 


~ | report of her first lecture in this city, was left se- 


verely alone by that paper on her second appear- 
ance. 


At the “Boston Bazaar, Mr. D. O. Goopricu 





ublicans, the country over! let it be our satisfac- : “ 3 . : 
P Yy The meeting will commence at the rooms of the anti} the regular time set forth in his bail bonds, | has a fine and new assortment of goods for holi- 





formation of the government to now there has 
publishers, through Walter Low of New York 


and Lee & Shepard of Boston. It is as attrac- It is in the Declaration of Independence, breaking | his nomination, no word from him will be heard 


tion that the appeal be not answered to the detri- | Young Men’s Christian Association, 161 Fifth 


the 25th inst. 


day purposes that buyers of taste should exam- 


j 


again in the preamble to the Constitution of the | 
the illustrator. The drawings are “Judgment of [United States. All these at various times testify 
Solomon,” ‘“‘The Disobedient Prophet Slain bya that we are _ we ry — mappa 0d 

sos eRe : ; ivilized and elevat y a dedication to human 
Lion,” “Elijah Raiseth the Son of the Widow of C!¥! : iE pe f 
Zarepath,” and “Slaughter of the Prophets of rights. ‘Applause.) Even assuming that one o 


the original thirteen States had the right to re- 
Baal”—all themes which show dnely the wonder- pounce the sovereignty of the whole, would it fol- 
ful power of Doré. 


low that one of the new States might? It was 
: little short of madness to imagine any State, new 
Old Sir Douglas, by Mrs. Norton, one of the ¢, oid, could renounce its obedience to the Union. 
Living Age reprints, comes from A. Williams & | The Union is a knot the sword may cut, but 
Co. There are upwards of two hundred pages of | which no — fingers ~ =e v8 
: : | mon consent. Myiplause. is Union has D 
an excellent story within its paper covers. | together from the first; under British rule the 
Colonies had but one sovereignty. In 1642 the 
Literary, Artistic and Personal. first effort for Union was made; an effort by Ply- 
Mr. E. P. Whipple is to write a biography of | — w _ agree of the ryt 2 
. ; , » Ma- | New England. 1e object was mutual help anc 
Gennes. weaek fe seas ts apace! on protection. There is the beginning of this great 
terials in the possession of private individuals will, Union! (Applausc.) Owing to the labors of 
we presume, be gladly received by him. Benjamin Franklin, a Congress met at Albany in 
Gen. Wilson’s official report of Jefferson Davis’s | 1754 to ia apes pe asp as . national 
eee , | union. Nothing came of it, and twelve years 
ee _— —: - 2 ne later another one met at New York. It was in- 
matter has no political interest, it will doubtless spired by the genius of James Otis, he who was 
be of some importance to historians to know that | in favor of “the equality and the rights an pow- 
Mr. Davis, when caught, really was disguised, , er of all without distinction of color.”’ (Ap- 
Mone Joubt onan. awl wee wr- plause.) Boston and Massachusetts were soon in 
ienpOrnneny » BO COUN, B6 D OR, _. ~ | Chains. Samuel Adams proposed a Congress of 
ing to leave the camp carrying a bucket, as if go- 
ing to the well. The disguise consisted of a wa- 
terproof cloak, gathered at the waist as well as 


American Colonies to bring out an American 
commonwealth. In 1774 the Congress met. 
circumstances would permit, the hood thereof be- 
The scene will be for- 


tive as the previous numbers with the genius 





Next year there was another, and it gave Wash 
ington a commission as general-in-chief and com- 
mander of all the forces raised to defend Ameri- 
can liberty. On the 38d of July, 1776, all the 
people were under the mother country. Where 
did they go on the 4th? ‘The sovereignty passed 
into the hands of the American people. The 
confederation was formed, and it proved a failure; 
nothing could be accomplished under it. At last 
aconvention was called, and the present constitu- 


ing drawn over his head. 
ever memorable as the closing scene of the re- 
bellion—a farcical termination to the greatest 
tragedy in history since the conquest of Gaul. 
While Parepa-Rosa was in Springfield, recent- 
ly, she and her party visited the Armory and spent 


of out in accents for union, and now it resounds | to his political sentiments, thus giving the 


country to understand that if he is singled out 
for this great distinction, it must be upon his 
merits as a man, and with an appreciation of his 
past services. 

We confess that we do not like the selection 
of men for the Presidency whose opinions we 


ment of the great ideas upon which our republic 
is founded! 





The Negro Vote. 
When the Know-Nothings and the Native Amer- 
ican party set up their doctrine that ‘‘Americans 





have to get from indirect sources. What the 
American people like is frank statement, made 
face to face, between candidates and voters. We 
have not always been fortunate, we know, in se- 
curing this frankness. Gen. Taylor’s was one 
of these cases. About all that he said to affect 
his nomination was that he ‘was a Whig, but 
not an ultra Whig.” Experience shew that he 
was an honest man, and had he lived would 
doubtless have done the republic hearty anti-sla- 
very service. Grantmay have general ideas of 
the best way of settling the great question, but 
that he is a man of profound and well-established 
political views nobody believes. .When elected, 
he must rely upon friends in whom he has entire 
confidence to suggest that expression of senti- 
ment that shall accord with the public mind. 

Of these friends, we may mention, as the most 
conspicuous, Mr. Washburne of Illinois, Gen. 
Wilson of our State, and Mr. Forney, the clerk 
of the Senate, and editor of the Washington 
Chronicle and Philadelphia Press. The latter 
seems to have been a late convert to the expedi- 
ency of Gen. Grant’s nomination, and zealous and 
furward in endeavor to place the General in 
his retinue, rather than to follow his culminating 
fortunes. Not so Washburne and Wilson. They 





tion was adopted. The preamble to it sounds 


several hours in going through the arsenal and like a majestic overture—a fit prelude to a ylori- 


workshops. Parepa expressed great delight 
with what she saw, and examined the various 
complicated mechanical operations with a keen 
interest and an intelligent comprehension, even 
of the mechanism in detail, which could hardly 
have been expected. She came with high ideas 
of the efficiency of the famous Prussian needle- 
gun, and was amazed at the simplicity of the 
Allen breech-loader and the accuracy and rapidi- | 
ty of its fire. Few women in Springfield—not 
even those who live under the very shadow of the 
Armory—know as much about the Springfield 
rifle, and the modus operandé by which it is made, 
as the great songstress Parepa-Rosa. Perhaps 
her enthusiasm on this subject comes from the 
fact that her father was an officer in the British 


army. 





Hon. Charles Sumner on “Are We a 
Nation?” 
Sees 
FRATERNITY LECTURE. 

At the close of a bloody revolution instigated 
by hostility to the sacred principles of indepen- 
dence, and instituted in the name of State Rights, 
it belongs to us to provide that these sacred prin- 
ciples never be called in question again, and that 
the question of State Rights never disturb the re- 
pose of the Republic. One terrible war is more 
than enough; and, after a terrible struggle and a 
glorious victory, it is not too much to ask for 
safeguards for the future. It must be definitely 
settled now. National unity must be assured by 
the recognition of the principles declared by our 
fathers. In one word, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence must become the law of the land, and 
State Rights, in all their denationalizing pre- 
tensions, be trampled out forever. And now, 
“Are we a Nation?” 

That is the question he proposed, believing the 
whole case is involved in the answer. If so, we 
must have the indestructible unity, the central 
authority inherent in all just governments of pro- 
tecting citizens in the rights of citizenship, and 
of providing tor all the promises made by our na- 
tion. Words are sometimes things, and he had 
often thought that our country and our people lost 
in power from the use of language having in it 
certain weaknesses and possibilities of disunity. 
He had never been able to familiarize himself with 
the use of the word “federal” instead of “national.” 
There is one case, however, where it never oc- 
curs—the debt of our country is always a ‘“na- 
tional,’’ and never a ‘‘federal’’ one. But surely 
liberty and equality are of as high a price as dol- 
lars and cents. It was natural that the word 


ous national life. 


equality of political rights. 


(Applause.) It was made by 
“we, the people,” and not by ‘we, the States.” 

The national flag isan emblem of unity, and 
who, in looking at it, can fail to recognise the 
image of the whole nation in its folds‘ Its stars 
and stripes and colors have their meaning. 
Another emblem of unity is found in our motto, 
E Pluribus Unum—from many, one—out of many 
differences a unity! (Applause.) There is anoth- 
er emblem of unity in the name ‘United States 
of America.’’ Our country was called America 
in its early days, and we are always called Amer- 
icans; and unity was written by the hand of the 
Almighty in the confirmation of the country; it 
cannor be divided! (Applause. ) 

As a nation, we have all the power of a nation, 
and all the corresponding responsibi ities. ‘There 
are three essential powers: the power of uphold- 


from the first have vouched for his entire relia- 
bility and sagacity, and quote approvingly in ev- 
ery conversation his sayings and letters to show 
that he is sound and trusty. 

The most unpalatable feature regarding the 
popularity of Grant is the course of the political 
Hessians of New York and other States—such 
men as Thurlow Weed, for example, who usual- 
ly attach themselves to the winning cause for 
what may be “made” out of it, and whose asso- 
ciation with that cause leads all men of principle 
to doubt the wisdom of their own codperation. 
These men are now determined that the radical 
portion of the Republican party shall not control 
| the new administration, if, perchance, it is their's. 





ing and defending our national unity; the power They are the reiictionists and conservatives of 


of maintaining the citizen everywhere throughout 
the country in equality, and of giving him equal 
protection; and the power to perform the promises 
made by our fathers. The constitution must be 
interpreted by the Declaration of Independence, 
or, rather, they must be declared together. 

We can truly say we are “anation.”” Ile would 
vindicate always the just } owers of the States, 
but they must be kept in their proper sphere. 
Assured in the equality of equal civil rights, it 
reuntins that all persons shall be assured in the 
(Applause.) Liberty 
has already been won; equality must be won also. 
With that on our banners he called them forth. 
Come forth victors of so many fields and win now 
the highest palm of ail! A victory of ideas is 
grander far than a victory of war! All hail to 
the Republic, redeemed and regenerated, one and 
invisible! Secession and nullification are like the 
defunct monsters of a former geological period, to 
be seen only in the museum of history. With 
their extinction must disappear the spirit engen- 
dered by States rights. The whole face of the 
country will be transformed; there will be concord 
for discord, and smiles tor frowns. ‘There will no 
longer be a North, South, East and West; no 
longer a single point of compass, but the whole 
will receive our attention. Not the Southern 


cross in its brilliant beauty, nor the Northern star 


in all its radiance will singly attract us. The 
whole constellation will be our glory and life! 
The people themselves would catch the spirit of 
reconciliation, and they too will be reconciled! 
Such, at least, is our aspiration! 





Gov. Andrew.--Jonas H. French.--J. 


qQ. Adams. 


ELECTION REMINISCENCES, 


The strange things of a political revolution in 


our State are so amusing as to ‘‘moderate our 


our organization. They defeated Wadsworth for 
| Governor of New York in 1862, and they let the 
‘same State go for the Democracy at the recent 
| election. ‘The papers in their interest had no en- 
couraging words for the State ticket, and the 77ri- 
| bune, almost alone, in the great metropolis, fought 
| valiantly for success. Still, their adhesion to 
| Grant’s nomination does not indicate that he will 
| be controlled by their advice. It is a gratifying 
| consideration that a majority of the old and tried 
| leaders of our party, with great confidence, favor 
| the nomination of Grant. 
| We regard the recent elections as indicating 
| that the dominant party must proceed carefully 
‘and deliberately in the work of reconstruction. 
Violent changes in the political methods, as' well 
| as in the habits and customs of our people, are not 
| welcomed by the mass of voters. Much is to be 
| done through gradual enlightenment and the = suc- 
| cessful practice of the new rights already vouch- 
'safed. It is the duty, nevertheless, of every ad- 
' herent of a higher and more just political state 
‘to boldly, announce and firmly stand by the senti- 
‘ments which he knows only can secure the de- 
sired end. 





Reeonstruction Deferred! 

It is evident that the next Presidential election 
is to indicate the popular sentiment on the ques- 
tion of reconstruction. The policy of Congress 
and the policy of the President—if the latter has 
what may be regarded as a fixed and exact 
scheme—relative to the restoration of the South- 





must rule America,” and endeavored to restrict the 
right of foreigners to vote at our elections, declar- 
ing that the country was in danger of being gov- 
erned by foreigners to its ruin and discredit, the 
Democrats ireated the whole creed and assump- 
tions of the novel party with hostility and contempt. 
When Gov. Horatio Seymour stands up ina Demo- 
cratic meeting at Brooklyn, and tells his enlight- 
ened audience that under the reconstruction acts 
three millions of blacks are to rule eight millions of 
whites, the Democrats declare that the philosophy 
is indisputable and the arithmetic beyond criti- 
cism. What Gov. Seymour says must be true. 
People, however, who remember what the Gover- 
nor was during the war—that he was the constant 
friend of the rebels, and that he addressed a rabble 
representing all the vice and scoundrelism of New 
York, who composed the anti-draft mob, as ‘‘my 
friends,’’—are not disposed to take him for any 
more than that which his life has proved him to 
be—a slimy and consummate demagogue. 

It is a portion of the democracy of Gov. Sey- 
mour, and those who are like him, that the labor- 
er at the South shall have no vote, while the 
Northern laborer, be he ever so low, ignorant and 
degraded, cannot be deprived of the right of suf- 
frage. This is democracy as copperheads under- 
stand it. They would make an aristocracy of vo- 
ters at the South, but we must have a pure de- 
mocracy at the North. Surely, if democracy is 
such a healthful and necessary plant in the polit- 
ical garden, it should flourish in one section as 
well as in another. Can the Boston Post or the 
Courier tell us why it should not! If the creed of 
the Know-Nothings, which would restrict suffrage 
to persons of American birth, was narrow, illib- 
eral, unfair and undemocratic, how much more 
so is the principle which would exclude the whole 
laboring class of the South from any participation 
in the civil governments of the States in which 
they reside, or any part in framing the laws by 
which they are to be governed in their persons 
and property! Let Gov. Seymour and the Dem- 
ocratic doctors of New York and New England 
} explain this solecis¢n if they -can. 

‘The main resson why the Democrats make 
such a hullaballoo about the reconstruction acts 
of Congress is that they are unpalatable to their 
friends and allies, the Southern rebels. Upon the 
score of justice and equal rights there is not a 
word to be said against them. The Democrats 
have incited the Southeners to fight and work 
against them, and the rebels have not begn slow 
to follow the admonitions and instructions of their 
old friends at the North. It is n& fault of the re- 


avenue, on the 19th inst., and will continue for 

three days. A fourth day may be given to visits 

to the city institutions. & 
The first session will open at 10, A. M., on 
Tuesday, the 19th, closing at1, P.M. At 11, 
A. M., an address will be deliveredjby Samuel 
Eliot, Esq., of Boston, followed by a Report on 


F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, and by a paper on | 
‘The Charities of New York.”’ 
sion will commence at 2, P. M., with a discussion 
of the ‘Labor Question.”’ 
by Edwin L. Godkin, Esq., of New York, on | 
“Coiperation,” and by Mrs. C. H. Dall, on | 
“Lodging-Houses for Working- Women.” 


The second ses- | 


and the Department of Jurisprudence, will be | 
held simultaneously. In the former, Mr. David | 
A. Wells will preside, and papers are expected | 
from George Walker, Esq., of Springfield, on | 
“Financial Legislation,’’ Alexander Delmar, Esq., 
of the Bureau of Statistics, on *‘Taxation,’’ and | 
Clarence Cook, Esq., of New York, on ‘The 
American House.”” In the Department of Juris- | 
prudence, Professor Dwight will preside, and pa- | 
pers are expected from President Woolsey, of | 
New Haven, on “The Police,”’ R. L. Dugdale, ot 
New York, on “Crime against Property,’’ Prot. 
W. G. Hammond, of Desmoines, Iowa, Hon. E.R. | 
Potter of Rhode Island, and others. | 
On Wednesday, 20th, the day session at the | 
House of Refuge will be given up to the Depart- 
ment of Education, Oliver S. Strong, Esq., of New 
York, in the chair. Papers will be read by the chair- 
man on “Ship Reformatories,’”’ James B. Congdon, 
of New Bedford, on ‘‘The School Ship Massa- 
chusetts,”’ and Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, on ‘‘Eu- 
ropean and American Reformatories.”” An even- 
ing session of the same department will be held 
at 7, P. M., at the rooms on Fifth avenue, Prof. 
D. C. Gilman, of New Haven, in the chair. 
Papers by the Chairman, on ‘‘American Schools 
and Universities,” Dr. Henry Barnard, of Wash- 
ington, Commissioner of Education, on ‘The Na- 
tional Bureau of Education,’’ and a discussion, 
are expected. The Department of Health will 
also hold a meeting on the evening of the 20th at 
7, P.M., Dr. Joseph Parrish, of Philadelphia, in 
the chair. Papers will be read by Dr. Edward B. 
Dalton, of New York, on “The New York Board 
of Health, its Organization and Operations,” Dr. 
John H. Griscom, of New York, on ‘Prison Hy- 
giene,”’ and Dr. Charles A. Lee, of Peekskill, on 
the ‘Treatment of the Chronic Insane.” It is | 
expected that Dr. Butler of Hartford, and Dr. 
Ilowe of Boston, will speak on the last question. 

The day session of Thursday, (at the New York 
Deaf and Dumb Institute,) will also be given up 
to the Department of Education, Dr. Harvey P. 
Peet in the chair. Papers will be read by the 
chairman on “The Sign Language,’’ Dr. S. G. 
Ilowe, of Boston, on ‘‘Deat Mute Instruction in 
Europe,” Edward M. Gallaudet, Esq., of Wash- | 
ington, on “The American and the European Sys- | 
tems of Educating Deat Mutes,”’ and Gardiner G. 
Ilubbard, Esq., of Cambridge, on “Signs, Articu- 
lation and the Manual Alphabet.” 

If necessary to dispose of the papers, a meeting 
of the Department of Jurisprudence will be held | 
in the afternoon of Thursday, at the reoms on | 
Fifth avenue, at which papers on Prison Disci- | 
pline may be expected from Hon. G. Haynes of 
the Charlestown State Prison, Dr. E. C. Wines 
of New York, Z. R. Brockway, Esq., of Detroit, 
and others. A meeting of this department will 
certainly be held on Thursday evening; ex-Gov. | 
Washburn will take the chair, and give an ad- 











construction laws, for instance, that in Virginia, 
where thirteen thousand more white voters were 
registered than there were of colored voters, that 
the blacks should cast seventeen thousand more 
votes than were polled by the whites. Gen. 
Schofield went so far towards consulting the prej- 
udices of the whites as to give them separate vot- 
ing-places, and yet to gratify their sullen spleen 
they let the blacks outvote them by thousands in 
the State. Here is some arithmetic for Gov. 
Seymour and his friends to explain, which they 
can probably make quite as clear to the under. 
standing as they can defend the menstrous as- 
sertion that three millions of blacks are to govern 
eight millions of whites. With only five thou- 
sand white voters in Virginia disfranchised by the 
reconstruction laws of Congress, it would be dif- 
ficult for Gov. Seymour, or any Democratic Do- 
boll, to work out by figures the absurd problem 
that under these acts the negroes must rule Vir- 
ginia. 





dress on ‘“The Legal Aspects of Social Science.” 

| Papers will also be read by Prof. John Baseom, 

}of Williams College, on “The Sphere of Law in 

| Social Reform,’’ and by Dr. Francis Lieber. 

| A second meeting of the Department of Trade 

{and Finance will take place’on Thursday eve- | 
ining, (21st). Hon. W. C. Dodge, president of | 
| the Chamber of Commerce, is expected to pre- 
side. Hon. Josiah Quincey will read a paper on 

| “State Ownership of Railroads,” and papers are | 
expected from Hon. George Opdyke, of New | 
York, and Prof. Waterhouse of St. Louis. 

On Friday the association will visit the insti- 
| tutions of the city on Blackwell’s Island, but no | 
| session will be held. 

There will be, then, four, and perhaps five, day 
| . . . 
| sessions, and six department meetings on the eve- | 
|nings ot the 19th, 20th, and 21st. 
| The first two day-sessions, and all those of the 
| evenings, will take place at 161 Fifth avenue; 

the day-session of Wednesday will be held at 
Randall’s Island, after a visit to the House of Ref- 
at the 
Dumb. 
invited 





uge there, and the session of Thursday 
New York Institution for the Deaf and 
None but members and those specially 


already there are Senators Trumbull, Chandler, 
Edmunds, Buckalew, Fowler, Ross and Williams; its welcome appearance. 
and Representatives Wilson, Boutwell, Marshall, without the weather as a topic of conversation as 
the “Progress of Social Science in America,” by | Churchill, 
| Shanks, Hulbard (Iowa), Glossbrenner, and Lin- 
| coln. 
Papers witl be read man, Cameron, Drake, Cole and Morgan, and in New York, last week, removes from our com- 


On Tuesday evening, 19th, at 7, P. M., meet- | shown themselves during the present week, 
ings of the Department of ‘Trade and Finance, | though not permanently settled as yet. 


|ine early. Nothing can be more attractive than 


Congress convenes rext Thursday. The city 
is stock. 


s slowly filling up with members. Among those | 
The Old Farmer’s Almanack, for 1868, has made 


We might as well do 


McClurg, Pile, Robinson, Logan, | Without the Old Farmer's for our chronological 
lore. 
Besides these, Senators Pomeroy, Sher-| The death of Miss Helen E. Vans, of Boston, 
Representatives Washburne, Butler, Thomas, munity an intelligent and accomplished teacher 
Schenck, Lawrence, Plants and Ashley have and elocutionist, who has rendered good service to 
her native city. 
Wil iR j Gen. | One of the best of Gerrit Smith’s letters is thet 
rw ae epresentative Hooper leave Boston , to Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia, in which the 
“are sien next. | epistolary hero eloquently sets forth the true feel- 
2 18 ‘ rumor that wecretary McCulloch | ing of the North towards the South, showing its 
nas made a formal tender of his resignation to | desire for a just and permanent reconstruction. 
the President, and that the letter has been with- | 
drawn at the request of Mr. Johnson, who has no ; ‘ a 
‘ : s | ficiently suggestive of blankets to have cleaned- 
wish to see a vacancy in the Treasury Depart- | 
: : oe out the next day the whole of Jorpan, 
ment. Secretary Welles is quite sick; he has | > ee ; wy 
ape E : : Marsu & Co.’s large stock of ‘Littletons. 
typhoid fever, though of a mild type, and is able | \,, : 
: ae .| Whoever uses them need complain of cold no 
to see no one but his physician and members of Toe 

Pee et ° é ore. 
his family. The medical men do not yet fear a} 
fatal termination of the disease. 

The President’s course relative to the so-called S¢rmons and lectures which have never been 
negro-militia of this District, has produced a very | Printed. A selection is to be made from this 
uneasy state of feeling among the lower class of | ™ountain of manuscripts, and the Fraternity 
blacks. The higher class understand his order as | ©°UTSe of lectures on great Americans is likely to 
well as the majority of the whites do, but the | S¢¢ the light at an early day. 
others are filled with a vague and undefined fear | The school for colored adults, in the old Vhil- 
of impending injury or outrage. ‘To the com- | lips school-house, Anderson street, wants teach- 
mon negro, remembering how the arming of the | ers. Sessions are held every evening except Sat- 
blacks was opposed during the war,a gunisaj|urday. Our city is full of young people who 


The weather of Wednesday night last was suf- 


Theodore Parker left in manuscript a thousand 





| injunction. 
eas f 
| his failure, he quoted a passage entirely without 


| peated my demand. 


The colored people of the alleys and the suburbs 
have a notion that this ‘‘Moses’’ of the White 
House means to take away the black man’s gun— 
in their eyes this may be the first step toward re- 
enslavement; it certainly robs them of one right 
they supposed they had won in gaining emanci- 
pation. 

The Fourth Ward Republicans at a meeting 
were called upon to pass a resolution endorsing 
General Grant for the next President. Several 
speakers urged that the time had not come for 
any action on that question, and the resolutions 
were referred to a committee. 


/ tor, a Texas man, called on General Grant and 


tried to do a little political pumping. 


eral flanked him once or twice, but the fellow | 
| would not take the hint until he flatly told him | 


that he had nothing to say and did not want the 


| editor to say anything in his behalf. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


How Comes It? 
Eprtor ComMONWEALTH:—I thank “L.’’ for 


' the practical illustration he has given of the dis- | 


ingenuousness of the theological class which he 
represents. Really believing (just as I once be- 
lieved) the representations of the clergy of his 
sect, he made a confident response to my demand, 
saying, (Oct. 5th,)—‘We will, as simply and 


| concisely as possible, answer that challenge to pro 


duce Sevipture testimony appointing Sunday to be 
observed as a Sabbath.’ He thought he could pro- 


duce it. 


ready told him, that the Bible contained no such | 


Ashamed, however, to acknowledge 


Lexposed the ‘mpertinence and re- 
He now says he ‘‘closes 
though he neither gives the 


pertinence. 
the discussion,” 
Scripture testimony which he undertook to give, 
nor makes a manly admission of his failure. As 
to the side issues which he brings up, (trying, 


| euttle-fish fashion, to raise a cloud to hide his re- 
; treat,) I will discuss any or all of these with him 
| after he shall have produced the Bible testimony 
| which I asked and he promised, or after he shall 


have frankly confessed that no such testimony 
exists. 


A Southern edi- | 


The Gen- | 


On searching, he found, as I had al- | 


‘‘federal”” should he employed in the days ot the | choler.” Had Gov. Andrew lived a week longer, | ern States are then to be weighed and decided 


Massachusetts’ Colored Regiments, 


he must have found himself mingling gratula- 
tions in State street on ‘Tuesday evening with 
Col. Jonas H. French, who, you recollect, was 


Contederation, but when our people gathered un- 
der one government and with one sovereignity— 
the national constitution—then the term ‘‘feder- 
al’? was appropriate. ‘There was no occasion for | refused by the former a commission as command- 
the use of ‘‘national’’ in carly days, but there is | er of one of Gen. Butler’s regiments raised for 
now, for a nation is born. There is something in | the New Orleans expedition. The office of State 
the word ‘‘nation’’ suggestive beyond anything | Constable was created by Gov. Andrew’s support- 
of it in the dictionary. It awakens an echo in the | ers in resentment of the part acted by Col. French 
heart; it brings to the mind at once intelligent | and others at the Tremont Temple Anti-slavery 
masses, for whom there is a law of nations. Here | meeting in Jan., 1861, when uproarious boys sang 
it implies vastness. In common usage, the word “Tell John Andrew 

‘‘nation’’ means an aggregation of human beings Tell John Andrew 











| by the voters of the country. That Congress 
| could not do ought else than what it has done— 
| that so far as it has gone it has moved in the 
| right direction—and that up to this hour its deci- 
} sions have met the approval of the people— 
| are facts that we think are evident. But now we 
come to a halt in the march of popular opinion. 
States that were earnestly loyal all through the 
war, that since it was terminated have stood nobly 
by Congress, now falter and hesitate in the 


‘The Boston correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard tells the story that a few days after 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
January 1, 1863, Gov. Andrew received a visit 
from a highly-valued friend, Lewis Hayden, to 
whose mind some passing event had brought 


will take part in the discussions, but the 


| generally are invited to be present. 


The variety of the papers offered, and the high 
reputation of many of the speakers, will, no 
doubt, attract a good audience. Arrangements 
will be made for full reports in some of the New 





afresh the monstrous absurdity—at a time when | 
recruiting for the loyal armies had become more | 
difficult, and every State had to exert itself to | 
the utmost to raise its quota—of refusing the ser- | 


' 


York journals. We shall have more to say of 
the convention hereafter. 





RussianAmerica under the National 


public | 


. the community, as a religious duty, something not 


To those who have noted the utter failure of 
| “L.’s” attempt to produce a Scriptural command 
' for the observanze of Sunday as a Sabbath, I 
i would now suggest the inquiry—!ow comes it 
‘that he, and other Sabbatarians, claiming (as 
| they do) that the Bible is the complete and suffi- 
cient rule of duty, are constantly urging upon 


commanded in the Bible? 
It is easy tosee how Sunday-Sabbatism became 


so civilized that they are no longer a tribe of no- Tell John Andrew 
- oe? ity ; 7] itv: 2 ; n’s » ; ; ; 
—< r ones — sm a = npr = , Hl nl ‘ad Wl age — ee maintenance of the Republican party, which car- 
if c “upVving 0) on te fo 1 f shapter in DO 4 PWS ¢ ‘ )"s . 
POOH SAE re Como Ferrwesy ell did | What a chapter in Doth Andrew's and French's | ried the country successfully through the great 
Louis the XIV. of France exclaim, when he heard | life since that day! Andrew had not yet issued : : : 
the word nation, “What means it? Am I not a | the first of his 5,000 military commissions, nor | contest, and which devised the measures that thus 
king? Are there any other kings than me?” equipped the first man of more than 100,000 | far liave promoted the degree of substantial resto- 
In ancient days there was in Latin but one | from this State; and French, as Gen. Butler's | ration that we have. Various explanations are 


word for city and State, and the word “nation” | provost-marshal, presided over the execution of | F ve . 
S ° A . j $ > ace oe s # 
was considered to apply to those of the same de- made, according to the localities, for the Republi 


William Mumford, and made order reign in New | 4 ee re 
ecent or blood. Only in modern times has it can defeats on the one hand, and the diminution 


Orleans. 
been so extended as to mean those embraced by Many persons run away with a notion that! of the Republican majorities on the other; they 
a common government. He could give many 





| 


Mr. J. Q. Adams, who has been honored with SO | may all be satisfactory and sound; but the fact | 


definitions of the word, but would content him- 
self with the best of them—that given by Noah 
Webster. He defines a nation to be “the body of 
inhabitants of a country united under one pov- 
ernment.”” All the definitions end in ‘tunity un- 
der one government.”” They do not contem- 
plate unity of language or of blood. There are 
nations on the earth where no such traits are pre- 
served. No such unity can be found in this 
country. Where unity o* blood and language 
are added to “unity under one government,’’ we 
have the completest unity, but it is not essential. 

The greatest manifestations of egotism is in 
State Rights. For the States, as the representa- 
tives and organs of local government, all must 
have the highest respect for them; but local sov- 
ereignty is out of place under a truly national 
government. Would we know the intolerant 
mischief of State Rights? There are three liv- 
ing instances on our continent. The first is that 
ot the Indians; they are split in tribes, each un- 
der a chieftain, and with no local sovereignty. 
The second is that of our unhappy neighbor, 
Mexico, where national supremacy has never 
Seen recognized. The third is our own recent 
history, with civil war and wasted treasures. 


They all cry out against the enemy lurking in | 


State Rights. 

In ancient days the highest type of government 
was a city-state. The natural consequence en- 
sued; there were leagues, confederacies, all of 
which were ineffectual against State Rights. The 
parts refused to organize the whole. There was 
no national life in Greece, and Greece died. 
From that venerable sepulchre, where was buried 
so much of mortal beauty, there sounds a voice 
echoing ‘“‘Beware.’’ Rome was also a city-state 
at first, but‘in its latter days a patched-together 
empire. ‘Then came the colossal power of Char- 
lemagne, where people and provinces were con- 
gregated in masses. It was an empire, but not a 
nation. Then came the feudal system and local 
sovereignty. Guizot truly said that feudalism 
was only a form of confederation. As long as 
feudalism lived there could be no national unity. 
Where feudalism lingers, all efforts for national 
life are suspended. Sweden and Hungary never 
had the teudal system, and they early acquired 
an influence at variance with their strength. It 
was because they were already nations. In Eng- 
land, there was less feudalism than in many 
European countries, and it was abolished earlier. 
France was naturally fermed for unity, but with 
feudalism it became a victim to State Rights. At 
ast it was subdued, and the flag of France waved 
over a united people. Then there was a French 


large a vote for Governor in Salem and Boston, is 

son of the late President of that name. He is Maer ‘ x 

son of Charles Francis Adams, minister to Eng: | Strength as it did; and the future policy of the 

| land; and in course grandson to John Q. Adams, | party is to be devised and watched with care. 

, and great grandson to John Adams; and is about | 
' 


thirty-three years old; medium height, say Dg Ss : i 
feet 6; square built, upright, wide-chested; fore- | Southern States upon a safe and just basis we 
head high and wide. There is no telling what! have ever deemed honest and generous. Had not 


change years may effect in his countenance, but! the President become a traitor to the sentiment 


have delighted to perfect in the features of John | ; : 
Adams as embodied in marble in Faneuil Hal}, | eur they would have been in amicable and har- 
te 2% & * a ‘ > re ik 
My first reminiscence of this young man is! monious relations with the rest of the Union. 
. - £ j 
agreeable, being from the jury-box in the trial of | Apostatizing and affiliating with the Demoeratic 
four young men for piracy, nine years ago. ‘Thais | epee avian othe Sanit lead 
| trial had lingered over a fortnight, when the cu-| party, he has caused the Southern eaders to 
mulation of evidence closed with the gloomy con- | 8nd aloof from the efforts at reconstruction, and 
| Viction that there was no alternative but to send | ihe country has beheld the strange spectacle of 
i the four prisoners to the gallows. Butler, who had ‘the whole white population refusing to participate 
lent animation and brilliancy to the trial thus far, | . ! limi 3 cep ehe s pees 
disappeared, and jurymen trom beyond the Con- ,'" oe ee eee ee 
necticut river, as well as from this side, saw noth- | and the black race alone giving support and , 
ing to — their ee prospect of stay- | countenance to the scheme of Congress. And 
j re » ve g cs ° rday isten- | : . . 
| Ing together over Thanksgiving day and listen- | pow, when, through their own wilfulness, stimu- 
ing to the pleas of seven undistinguished, and | ay hee eee ; 3 
!some of them “o'er young,” counsels for the , lated by Presidential machination, this result is 
prisoners, to say nothing of Butler and Wood-| attained, we find the worst prejudice this Amer- 
bury, who were to close the arguments. The | ican people ever knew—hatred of the negro— 
Middlesex jurors bade us prepare for tears when | prou ht in, with a thousand-fold intensity, to | 
| their eminent fellow-citizen’s time should come. | -°O"® sosbanee rs a intensity, to 
| They afterwards confessed he did well; it was | Overthrow the just and honest plan of Congress 
the best argument, and best behavior, they said, on the ground that we should not subject the 
! ‘ > s¥ sha. “_ . . . . 
Gen. Butler ever exhibited. But to return to. white race to the dictation of the black in so im- 
| the younger fry. The floor was cleared of model | 6; tt tt Set ras ; 
| ships, whale-guns, harpoons and cutlasses, and | elapse adsomipua® «hate desi someones ms Beate’ 
| Mr. J. Q. Adams, as the youngest counsel of the | Even in many Republican minds the great dis- 
| youngest prisoner, began his modest, ingenious, | tinction made by Congress, that it is loyalty and 
well-mannered, well-spoken plea, which he polite- ;} not race that controls in this redrganization, is 
ly concluded jast in time tor dinner. The weary ASE RE : z 
jurors forgot their far-off homes, their letters | frgotten in the a most universal belief that the 
trom wife or eldest daughter, their worries about | black man has no right and no ability to express 
farm or store, and bent with eager faces to catch | an opinion on matters of politics and the social 





|remains that the loyal party does not feel its | 


The effort of Congress to bring back the | 


it bears no approach to the pucker which artists that elected him, we have no doubt that at this 
fight against the slaveholders during those long ground. Three Russian sailors then attempted 
‘and doubtful years of war? Were they cow-/| to ascend the inch-and-a-half guy-ropes support- j 
! ards? Was it true, as their old masters had as- ing the flag-staff, but each failed to reach his na- 
| serted, that they were a race fit only to be slaves? | tional emblem. 
The historian, in coming years, must necessarily swain’s chair, seized the flag, and threw it if a | 
| give the answer to these questions. 
| well for the United States, will it look.well for of the wind carried it off. 
| Massachusetts, he asked, if the answer is given’ lowering of the Russian flag, the stars and stripes 


| drew had decided upon his course. 
| his friend simply—‘‘This matter shall be looked by firing salutes. 


| know, of course, how distasteful must have been 
! the first mention of such a project to the man who 
“had never outgrown Kentucky ;’’ but the Massa- 


| was urgent. 
' Then a question arose whether black regiments | United States Government, I receive and accept | 


vices of half-a-million able-bodied men, unsur- Colors. 

passed for loyalty, and identified with the struggle | The formal transfer of the new territory to the 
by personal considerations even more than the | United States took place at New Archangel on 
rest of the community—men burning with ardor the 8th ult. The details are interesting. At3 
to take the field against the rebel slaveholders, | o'clock, P. M.,a battalion of United States troops, 
| and doubly effective against them because they under command of Major Charles O. Wood of 
| would fight against the cause of the rebellion as | the Ninth Infantry, was drawn up in line in front 
| well as against the rebellion. This thought led | of the Governor’s residence, where the transfer 
Mr. Hayden straight to the Governor, and in- | took place. <A large concourse of people had as- 
spired him with an eloquence the force of which sembled, comprising Americans, Russians of all 





may be judged from its results. 
heard himself asked by a fugitive slave what) of the ceremonies. 
would be the verdict of history in regard to the ab- the Russian forts and fleet fired salutes in honor 
sence of a race, numbering tive millions in this} of the lowering of the Russian flag, but the flag 
country, from a contest caused by, and intended , would not come down. In lowering, it tore its 
to decide, the question whether that race should entire width close by the halliards, and floated 


< , . | ee 
be freemen or slaves! Why did not the blacks, from the cross-trees, some forty feet from the 


Precisely at 3 1-2 o'clock, 


A fourth 


Will it look direction directly beneath him; but the motion 


that these blacks eagerly offered their services,’ went gracefully up, floating handsomely and free, 


‘but that a prejudice born of slavery prevented Mr. George Dovell Rousseau, sun of Gen. Rous- 
| the opponents of slavery from using those services? | seau, having the honor of flinging the flag to the 
' When Mr. Hayden finished speaking, Gov. An- breeze, the United States steamers ‘*Ossipee” and 
He said to ‘‘Resaca” at the same time honoring the event | 


As the Russian flag was low- 
to.” But he went immediately to Washington, ered, Capt. Pestrechoff stepped forward and ad- 
and laid before President Lincoln the project of dressed Gen. Rousseau as follows :— 


recruiting colored troops North and South. We, General: As Commissioner of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Russia, I now transfer and 
deliver the territory of Russian America, ceded 
by his Majesty, to the United States. 

d | Gen. Rousseau, in response, as the American 
‘ tow sine } ed | ; 

chusetts Governor ehaee In peapeet, and the need flag ascended, said :— 

See ee PONE ene comm connedeni! Captain: As Commissioner on behalf of the 


would march under white officers. Gov. An-/| the same accordingly. 
drew telegraphed to his friend Mr. Hayden to} The commissioners spoke in a tone of common 


a church-rule. The separation of that day from 
other days by a barrier of some sort is a neces- 
sity of the clergy, the directors of the churches. 
It is the readiest way to bring grist to their mill. 
Since the meeting-house (considering the sort of 
doctrine generally preached there) presents no 
great attraction to the community, the competi- 
tion of business, travel and recreation must be 
shut off by declaring them forbidden on Sunday. 


| symbol of manhood, the visible token of freedom. | are competent for, and would rejoice in, this work. 


Won’t some of them step up to the building Mon- 
day evening and offer their services ? 

We hear that 62 of the 128 members of the 
State Constabulary force have been notified that 
their services will not longer be required—a hint 
that the prohibitory liquor law will no longer be 
enforced. The constables remaining will doubt- 
less soon show their activity among pickpockets, 
‘sham intelligence-offlces, and the like. 


| 
| 





While nobody will deny the right of Charles 
| Dickens to demand any price for tickets to his 
readings that he may see fit to set upon them, it 
‘will be a matter of regret to the sincerest ad- 
| mirers of his works that he has thought best to 
| demand prices which render it impossible for the 
| classes of the community from which nearly all 
| his most interesting characters are drawn to lis- 
ten to his readings. 

The Andrew eulogy services, at the Music 
Hall, on ‘Tuesday week, will be of the most ap- 
propriate and tasteful character. A picked or- 
chestra will furnish some choice music, a poem 
by Mrs. Howe will be recited, Mr. Whipple will 
} pronounce the eulogy, and flowers, draperies 
and busts will add their grace to the occasion. 
Tickets, admitting to the capacity of the hall, 
will be disbursed by members of the city gov- 
ernment. 

A correspondent complains of the sham intelli- 
gence-oftices where deluded young men are prom- 
ised situations upon the payment of a dollar tee, 





but which always chance to be predceupied when 
| applications are made. The Committee on Li- 
| censes, we learn, are looking up these cases, and 
will cause the arrest of any of the proprietors 
when the evidence of their rascality is forthcom- 
ing. Our correspondent should communicate 
| with the committee at City Iall. 
The New York Tribune says ‘‘Ethan Spike”’ of 
Maine was the author of the declaration that he 
| was “in favor of the Maine law, but opposed to 
its execution.” It was “Ensign Stebbings’’— 
; one of the most noted of New England myths— 
and not Ethan, who made the sage remark, as 
“Mrs. Partington” can testify.—Journal. 

The 7ribune and Journal are both in error. It 
was William S. Robinson, the well-known “‘ War- 
rington,” who so wittily delineated the course of 
numerous politicians in the famous saying of the 
“Ensign.” 


, 


Some of the Post’s correspondents, like Napole- 
on’s letters, answer themselves. The unanimous 
adoption by both branches of the City Council of 
the division of Roxbury into wards, as made by 
the special committee, argues that the scheme 
was not “repugnant to common sense as well as 
the convenience of the citizens of Roxbury.’ 
Neither members nor citizens.see wards of “the 
shape of two enormous legs of mutton, with the 
knuckle-joints at the post-office.” The /ost’s 
Hamiltonian philosophy can’t be relied on. 

The lines which Gov. Andrew was fond of re- 
peating occur in one of his messages, but are 
not correctly quoted there.tle never quoted 
them quite correctly, and they have been erro- 
neously attributed to writers who never saw them. 
Dr. Sam Johnson wrote them in 1782, only a year 
or two betore his own death, upon the death of 





Gov. Andrew | classes, Creoles and Indians, all eager witnesses , 


ascended in a boat- | 


Five minutes after the | 











It is true thatt he Bible gave no such prohibition, 


cian.”’ The lines are as follows :— 
“Then with no fiery, throbbing pain, 
No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And freed his soul the nearest way.’” 


abstract of Bible doctrine. But the maintenance 

of Sunday as a Sabbath was so useful to the clergy | 
hat they put it into the creed; just as they put 
| in the doctrine of infant baptism for the same | 
' reason; and (like General Jackson) they ‘‘took 
| the responsibility”? of pretending that both these 
were commands of Scripture. 


To receive from Mr. Lorenzo Sherwood two 
half-column selected editorial articles, one four- 
| page fine-print circular, three pages (Globe size) 


is also easy to see how Sunday-Sabbatism, | : 
shrines 7 /of an address, one 16-page phamphlet, and four 


' after having been made a law of the church, be- “Siilow coveted” snthip-amite.oth tne day, — 
jall about our industrial resources and reform in 
| railroad management, is, we respectively suggest, 
'as much as we can digest for at least a month, in 
| view of our public and private engagements. Mr. 

Sherwood will please erase our name from his 

; A ; | document-book, and Mr. Senator Nye may frank 

| members of that time chose — ene the | us his speeches in preferance to Sherwood’s liter- 
| substance of their churchi-law into the state code, | 


we : | ature. 
| and also to make legal provision against the 


P ' 
spread of opposing loctrines; hence the stringent | 
laws then made against Catholics, Baptists and 


came a law of the state; for, at the time when 
the Sunday laws of Massachusetts were enacted, 
(as is shown by a historical sketch in The Radi- 
cal for October,) no one could be a member of 
' the Legislature, or could even vote at the polls, 
| without being a church-member; and the church- 


There is a “Union Pacific”’ and a “Central Pa- 
cific,” and a “Union Pacific Eastern Division,”’ 
| Quakers. Successive revisions of the Massachu- , and a ‘Northern Pacific,”’ and a “Southwestern 
| setts code have taken away most of these unjust Pacific” railroad. of these the Union Pacific 
/ and unjustifiable statutes; so that the various and the Central Pacific are the ‘‘Great Pacific 
| sects now hold their worship without obstruction, Railway’’ we read about, and when completed 
| the law no longer commands attendance on the | Will form one continuous line from Omaha, Ne- 
| worship of any of them, none but our oldest cit- | braska, to Sacramento. The Union Pacific has 

izens remember the ‘‘tything-men”’ who used to | already completed nearly five hundred miles- 


| go about the streets to stop Sunday travellers, | west, commencing at Omaha, and the Central 


and no vestige is left of the “cage” which the Pacific is in running order to more than a hun- 
law of 1677 required to be set up by the select- | dred miles east of Sacramento. They will unite 
' men in the market-place of Boston for the deten- | Somewhere about Salt Lake City. Both have 


‘tion and exposure of “Sabbath-breakers.” So_ Government assistance, and both roads have their 


and also that the church-creed pretended to be an | his friend, Dr. Robert Levett, ‘‘a good physi- 


the pleasant words of the youth, who, with stud- | 
ied firmness, delivered -his hour's long argument. i 
The broad dise of Judge Clifford’s countenance 
seemed to widen and brighten like the rising sun, 
and old Judge Sprague, with one hand shading 
his eyes and the other aiding his ear, leant for- 
ward with a grinning joy toward the budding 
counsellor. The impression he made was not 
without effect. It is sad to say that his example 
had no influence upon those who succeeded him 
except to make them appear more stupid, con- 
ceited, patronizing and slimpsy than perhaps they 


welfare! 

I{owever much we may regret the unfortunate 
position which public affairs have assumed 
through the doubt as to the opinion of the States | 
which have lately voted on the question of Con- | 


gressional reconstruction, we believe that that / artillery and infantry service, ‘including persons Major Wood. The Princess wept audibly as the 
On its plan, | of African descent, organized into special corps,” | Russian flag went down. 


body will take no backward step. 
and by its plan, it must march on to victory, or, 
if need be, fall, honorably and valiantly, adhering 


} 


t 


have this question answered. After inquiry and conversation, and were only heard by Gov. 


consultation, it was affirmatively answered; and , Makesatoff, Gen. Jeft. C. Davis, Capt. Kuskol, much progress has been made; but why is the bonds in market. The Union Pacific Eastern 


on 88 . . ° } Swial i * 
27th of January, 1863, an order came and a few others who formed the troupe. Sever-_ prohibition of quiet recreation, of travelling, (ex- Division, starting from Wyandotte, Kansas, fol 


on the 27 : 
2 : : F j : Smokey Hill route, passes through Leav- 

a ov. " tnessed the ceremonies, among them | cept for special reasons,) and even of measures lows the 
from the War Department authorizing Gov. An- al ladies witnes ) | condatig ee Tie ce ae wages phteary~< : and fa hatte deindne ox- 


ist ¥ : ri Makesatoff, Mrs. Gen. Davis, and Mrs. ing 
drew to enlist volunteers for three years for the Princess opening of the veadiag-room of the Public Litwo- ‘der to a point called Ellsworth, about 225 miles 


How long shall ‘out. 

and to “make the usual needful requisitions on | ducted in a purely diplomatic and business- | this church-law, a relic of puritanical intolerance | The clamorers for s license-law under the re- 
the appropriate staff bureaus and officers for the like manner, neither bouquets nor speech-making — falsely pretending to be a transcript from the Bi- | cent anti-prohibition victory in this State should 
proper transportation, organization, supplies, sub-| following. The entire travsaction was concluded | ble, be suffered to disgrace the legal code of the | heed the lesson furnished by Rhode Island, whet 


The transfer was con- | ry, still kept on our statute-book ? 


to its principles. The Presidential election will 








otherwise would have done.—JBesion cor. Salem 
Gazette 


be the test of men’s, as well as States’, opinions ' sistence, arms and equipments of such volun-' ina few hours, the ‘“‘Ossipee,”’ with the commis- State of Massachusetts ? 


&. 'hasa license law very much like the one reported 
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to our last Legislature,—a law under which high | 
rates may be required for licenses, so that the 

traffic may be made as “respectable” as possible. | 
So great is the increase of intemperance under it 
that a convention is called to devise means for | 
abating the evil. In the circular it is said :— 

“Intemperance is upon us like a flood. It is’ 
blighting the highest intellects, and covering with | 
shame the fairest honor of this State. Drunken- 
ness is fearfully prevalent, and on the increase, and 
never were the temptations so subtle and so strong | 
te lead the youth of our family circles into the. 
paths of this vice as they now are.”” 

The license system is, and must be, a failure in | 
a republican government. It prevailed in Massa- | 
chusetts two hundred years, and was a failure; it 
now exists in New York State, and, as in Rhode | 
Island, is a failure. If the prehibitory law is not 
wanted, let us have free rum, and hold the seller | 
to the consequences of his traffic. 

The wonderful drawing of the “Old Rat-Catch- 
er,” on exhibition at Williams & Everett’s, has a 
queer history. The grouping is admirable, and 
the entire execution pervaded by delicacy, grace 
and accuracy. Simply considered as a work of 
art, it might be coveted by anybody for its un- 
questionable merits. It is the work of an un- 
taught crippled silk-weaver, who drew it with his 
mouth alone. John Carter was the son of a com- 
mon weaver in Coggeshall, Essex county, Eng- 
land. His only instruction—the rudiments of! 
reading and writing—was obtained at the parish 
school. He never had a lesson in drawing or de- 
signing of any kind. In May, 1836, in company 
with dissipated companions, with whom he was 
then a hale fellow, he went on an expedition to 
steal young rooks, on the estate of Osgood Han- 
bury, a banker of London. He accidentally fell 
from a fir-tree forty feet in height. This casual- 
ty entirely deprived him of the use of his limbs. 
He was, until he died in 1858, hardly more than 
a useless trunk, without power of motion and 
without feeling in any part of his body except his | 
head and neck. A visitor, about a year after | 
this disabling paralysis, loaned him a book con- 
taining an account of a young woman who, los- | 
ing the use of her hands, amused herself by draw- 


This account interested | 
' 
e } 





{ 





ing with her mouth. 
Carter, and he determined to try and do th 
same thing. After long-continued efforts, he suc- 
ceeded by slow degrees in becoming marvellous- 
ly efficient. ‘Resting upon his couch he had his 
paper fixed toa desk, which was placed almost 
perpendicularly before and in close proximity 
to his face. With his head inclined towards the 
right side, and with his hair pencil between his | 
teeth, he produced, by means of the motion af | 
his neck, assisted by his lips and tongue, the most | 
beautifully-turned strokes, rivaling, in fact, the | 
greatest proficiencies in the art of drawing.” His | 
wife or sister aasisted him only by filling the 
brush from the palette with India-ink and _plac- 
ing it between his lips. He continued to twirl it 
rapidly round so as to bring it to a fine point for 
use. He first outlined or sketched his composi- 
tion and then filled in and shaded it after the man- 





ner of a line engraving. 


Lecrurts.—Mr. Sumner’s Fraternity lecture, 
on Tuesday evening, on “Are we a Nation?’’ at- 
tracted a large audience. Despite a railroad ac- 
cident at the West, by which he was somewhat 
bruised, Mr. Sumner appeared well, was warmly 
received, and spoke with his old fire and elo- 
quence for two hours entirely without notes. We 
give an abstract of his remarks. 

(in Wednesday evening, Mr. Henry Vincent 
had a large company to hear his ‘‘City and Coun- 
try Life in England,’ which he gave to the Mer- 
cantile Library audience, to their great satistac- | 
tion. His discourse was very entertaining and 
largely instructive, and confirmed the favorable 
opinion of his merits as a speaker. 

On ‘Thursday evening, before the Bay State au- | 
dience, Miss Dickinson discoursed politically on | 
“Breakers Ahead.’”’ There wasa large audience. 


The Boston Journau.—This leading news- 
paper of our city presents its claims for the en- 
suing year in our advertising columns this week. 
lor upwards of twenty-five years we have been 
practically conversant with the management of 
this establishment, and know of the enterprise, 
discrimination avd conscientiousness with which 
it has been conducted. Its special information is 
the latest and most authentic; its correspondence 
intelligent and world-wide; its reports unsur- 
passed for faithfulness and fullness; and its con- | 
densation of the news of the day concise and yet | 
satistactory. Nothing to offend the taste or mo- | 
rality of the family-circle ever finds place in its 
columns. In short, it is an excellent. newspaper, 
with enough of comment on current events to 
mark its decided opinions and satisfy those who 
wish guidance in forming a judgment of their 
own. We cordially commend it to all our read- 
ers who wish a Boston daily paper. 








Dramatic Notes. 

Selvyn's Theater.—Robertson’s comedy _ of 
“Caste”? was produced on Thursday last, thus 
completing the rounds. It was brought out in 
much better style than at any of the other thea- 
Mr. Robinson played the gallant ‘Cap- 
tain’? very acceptably, but not so well as Mr. 
Shewell at the Museum. In assigning the ‘‘Hen. 
George D'Alroy” the rank of ‘‘captain” in the 
service, we are, perhaps, taking too much liberty, | 
for, as neither the bill nor the play states what | 
commission he bought, perhaps the state of his 
funds permitted him to invest in a Majority. 
Mr. Garrison played the snob better than any 
other actor save J. A. Smith, also of the Museum, 
who, in sugh characters, is unapproachable. Mr. 
Robson, as the honest plumber, with the name 
that ‘it breaks one’s teeth” to pronounce, accord- 
ing to the Marquise, was not equal to cither Lewis 
or Seallan. He was too nice, too refined, and 
did not seem to enter into the spirit of the part. 
Mrs. Chanfrau gave a better personation of ‘Es- 
ther Eccles’’ than any other we have seen, save, 
perhaps, Miss Rush. She was, indeed, the loving, 
devoted, tender-hearted, yet courageous woman. 
luring the present week the old comedies have 
been presented in elegant style, and have drawn 
large audiences. ‘Hunted Down,”’ one of Bouci- 
cault's latest, is in preparation. 
Boston Museum.—‘‘A Dangerous Game” contin- 


ters. 
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of his early force, but, on the other hand, has 
gained in grace and delicacy of touch and ex- 
pression. The Parepa-Rosa couple have played 
and sung their best in style, if not in selection, 
for these latter do not aim to satisfy the severer 
taste of the audiences of the Symphony Con- 
certs. Signor Ferranti, too, has sung admirably 
in his own peculiar vein, and with rare solemnity, 
for him, in the “sacred” selections for the Sun- 
day evening concert. On Sunday (to-morrow) 
evening will occur the last concert of the com- 
pany, which will doubtless attract, as heretofore, 
full and delighted audiences. 

The Italian Opera.—A long season of opera 
will begin on Monday, with the first appearance, 
in Il Trovatore, of the Lagrange-Brignoli troupe, 
at the Boston Theater, and no prima donna now 
living would be more cordially welcomed back to 
Boston than Madame de Lagrange, after so long 
an absence. With the aid of Brignoli and Ade- 
laide Phillipps we may be sure that whatever 
may be attempted will be thoroughly and suc- 
cessfully done. ‘‘The Barber of Seville” and 
“Norma” will follow for Tuesday and Wednes- 
day nights. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Political. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, and others of the sex prominent in the late 
Kansas election, will soon make a tour of the 
Western and Eastern States in behalf of women’s 
right to suffrage. 

The New York Board of Councilmen have de- 
cided to tender Gen. McClellan a public recep- 
tion, the freedom of the city, &e., on his return 
from Europe. 

A conservative convention at Charleston, S. C., 
adjourned after adopting an address protesting 
against negro supremacy. 

A negro delegate to the Virginia reconstruc- 
tion convention has been arrested and will be 
tried for making incendiary speeches. 

The soldiers at the Dry Tortugas have peti- 
tioned for the pardon of Dr. Mudd, on the ground 
of his services to yellow fever patients. 

The official majorities of twenty-one counties 
in Kansas and reported majorities of six others of 
the most populous, give negro suffrage 5995 
against 13,563, and female suffrage 5043 against 
13,498. For disfranchising disloyal persons, 9253 
against 8603. The representative districts return 


yet to hear from, 10 of which will return in 
favor of the Republicans. The Senate will stand 
—Republicans 20, Democrats 5, and the House, 
probably, Republicans 60, Democrats 25. 


Religious. 

Bishop Clarke of Rhode Island, in a sermon 
recently preached in London, stated ‘‘that in the 
Episcopal Church of the United States not more 
than one in six of their bishops and clergy, and 
not one in sixty of their communicants, had been 
born in the Episcopal Church, but had been gath- 
ered in from other communities.” 

Rev. Robert Collyer said recently, in his ad- 
dress before the Chicago Christian Union: ‘‘Now 


earlier years of my residence in this city, I de- 
voted my whole time to ministering to the poor. 
In that time I found out a good deal about the 
poor, naturally, and passed through, sometimes, 
very painful personal experiences, and I kept a 
little record of my conclusions about the poor 
that I was meeting every day, under three heads, 
to which I finally added a fourth. I divided 
them into the Lord’s poor first, our own poor sec- 
ond, and the devil’s poor third, and then a mis- 
cellaneous lot I marked—those that hibernize in 
summer and hibernate in winter, and are on the 
charity list all the time. Now, I understand, 
through these experiences, something that I think 
is not generally understood, and that is, that the 
class I marked as the ‘‘devil’s poor” —being those 
that are too lazy to work, but not too mean to lie— 
are continually hanging like a dead weight upon 
every public charity that can be gotten up. And I 
believe they get every year more meat and mon- 
ey from this charity than all the worthy poor in 
any city I know anything about.” 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 

The State Temperance Alliance at a meeting 
to consult in regard to the results of the recent 
election came to the conclusion to adhere to the 
principle of prohibition, and will soon issue an 
address to the people advocating that doctrine. 

A granite tablet which is to be placed in the 
front wall of the Old South Church, some thirty 
feet above the top of the entrance, bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“ «Old South.’ 
This Church gathered—1669. 
First house erected—1670. 
This house rebuilt—1729. 
Desecrated by British troops—1776.” 
IN GENERAL. 


The police commissioners of New York have 
established a bureau intended to obtain and fur- 
nish information regarding missing persons. 

The sum total in bushels of the wheat harvested 
this year exceeds that of any harvest hitherto 
gathered in this country. 

Many of the railway companies in this section 
of the country have associated together to resist 
the extortions of the bogus patent agents. 

Hon. Thomas A. Jenckes, author of the Bank- 
rupt Law, and who labored with wonderful dili- 
gence to get it through Congress, is one of the 
first applicants under it for relief from indebted- 
ness. During its pendency in Congress, and at 
the time of its passage, Mr. Jenckes was account- 
ed one of the wealthiest men in Providence; but 
the heavy defalcation ofa friend and associate—not 
exposed until after his decease—who was es- 
teemed one of the most honorable men in Rhode 
Island, and other heavy losses which followed by 
the direct influence of the first loss, reduced him 
to bankruptcy. Mr. Jenkes, being a man of won- 
derful vital energy and splendid legal abilities, 
will soon emerge from the financial shadow under 
which he is now suffering. 

The Maine State Temperance Convention con- 
vened yesterday at Lewiston, and in a series of 
resolutions pledged the sapport of its members to 
prohibition, and favored a State police force. 

The Indians on the Pacific coast continue very 
troublesome. They have run off and killed the 
greater portion of the stock belonging to the set- 
tlers, who are suffering greatly in consequence. 

At the Cambridge and Brighton cattle markets 
the supply of stock for the past week was abun- 
dant, and prices remain unchanged. 

On Thursday week, while Senator Sumner.was 
passing over the Southern Michigan Railroad, he 
was asked to inspect one of the Crystal Palace 
sleeping cars ubon a train which was at the depot. 
He had looked through the car and reached the 
| platform, when the train started. Mr. Sumner, 
| under the impression that it had not acquired suf- 
ficient momentum to render suchyan act danger- 
ous, stepped off, and was thrown quite a distance 
striking the ground with his head. He fortu- 
nately wore a stiff black hat, which protected 
him ina great degree from the severity of the 
fall, but his head was badly cut and his arm and 
thigh much bruised. Mr. Sumner still bears the 
marks of the accident. 

Opals and diamonds are evening jewelry. 
Plain Etruscan gold is for morning toilets. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











3@- REPUBLICAN MEETINGS IN 
WAKDS 13, 14 AND 15.—The voters in Wards 
18, 14 and 15 ia Boston ( ), are uested 
to meet in their respective Ward Rooms, on SATURDAY 


16th inst., at exght o'clock, to elect six persons 
from each Ward to act with the present Ward and City Com- 


mittee. 
Ward 13 will meet in the Primary School-house, Eustis 
street. 


Ward 14 in the new building on Washington street, oppo- 
site City Hotel. 
Ward 15 in the Engine house on Centre street. 
Per order of the Republican Ward and City Committee. 
WM. F. NICHOLS, Chairman. 


FP. A. Wrxrns, 
ZB: Herwoon, } Secretaries. it Nov. 16. 





2B TO LET—Rooms Nos. 4 ($300) and 5 
(840U) in Commonweal building, No. 8 Bromfieid street,— 
the former two, and the latter three, front windows, with 
northern light. Very desirable. Apply to CHARLES W. 
SLACK on the premises. Nov. 9. 





tae ELOCUTION. — After Sept. Ist Miss 
DREW will receive additional pupils i» Heading and Vocal 


schools. 

Stammering can be permanently cured. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe ; O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 7 Court 
square ; C. W. Slack, Esq. ; Kev. E. E. Hale. 

Koom at 36 Winter street. Daa hours from 2 to 6 P.M. 


Aug. 31 





diseases of the Stomaca and Uaginaryr Orcans, RHEUMATISM 


TaNzous Diseaszs. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeflectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale by 


Druggist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 
Aug. 3. 3m 


MARRIAGES. 











In this city, 7th inst., by Rev. George H. Hepworth, Sam- 
uel A. Bigelow to Ella LI., daughter of Seth E. Brown, Esq. | 
9th inst., by Rev. E. E. Hale, Edward KE. Clark to Ada | 
Eliot, daughter of B. F. Baker. | 
7th inst., by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Annie L., | 

| 





daughter of C. 0. Whitmore, of Boston, to Philip L. Van 

Rensselaer, of New York city. 

In South Boston, by Rev. George H. Hepworth, Mr. 8. A. 

Woods to Miss 8. Katie Watts. 

In Somerville, 7th inst., by Rev. Charles Lowe, Mr. R. A. 

se to Miss Susie S., daughter of Hon. Jas. M. Shute, | 
te) ls ; 

In Brook'ine, 7th inst., by Rev. Dr. Lamson, Thomas R. | 

Shewell, of Philadelphia, to Laura W., daughter of Robert 

8. Davis, of B. | 











iii iipepareinsliseaapetatcsifaadils 





In this city, 7th inst., Mr. Benjamin E. Deland, 46. 

7th inst., Oliver D. Kimball, Esq., 47 yrs. 7 mos. 11 days. 
13th inst., Isabella, wife of Nathan H. Daniels, and daugh- 
ter of John and Isabella Brown, 32. 

18th inst., Martha J. Train, wife of Hon. Charles R. Train. 
In West Roxbury, 6th inst., Arthur, son of Hon. Arthur 
W. Austin, 5 mos. | 
In West Roxbury, 7th inst., infant:on of Wm. Wayland | 
and Abbie RK. Hobbs Manning. 

In Grantville. 12th inst., Mary McK.. wife of William G. 
Howe, and daughter of the late Hon. Henry W. Kinsman, 
of Newburyport, 28. 

In New York, 8th inst., Miss Helen E. Vans, of Boston. 
In Paris, 24th ult., Kenelm Winslow, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Hubbard Winslow, formerly of Boston. e 














JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE 


A FULL LINE 


— OF THE — 


LitT Le Ton 


WOOLEN BLANKETS, 


EXTRA LARGE SIZES, 


Every Fibre Warranted Wool. 





These Blankets are our own manufacture. They all mea- | 
sure fully the sizes marked. No cotton is used in the mill } 
which produces them. 

The wool from which these Blankets are made is raised on 
the White Mountains, and is distinguished for its strength, 
durability and fineness of texture. There isan acknowledged 
peculiarity about the fibre of this wool which renders the 
Blankets made from it exceedingly warm, while they are 
also light in their pressure upon the body. 

It is With great satisfaction that we introduce these supe- 
rior goods to the trade. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


AT WHOLESALE, 
148 to 154 Devonshire Strect. 
AT RETAIL, 
242 to 246 Washington Street. 


Nov. 16. lt 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLIMBING THE ROPE: 


—OoR— 
Ged Helps Those who Try to Help Them- 
selves. 
BY MAY MANNERING, 
(A popular contributor to Oliver Optic’s Magazine.) 





1s Pea ean I lustrated.......... $1.00. 
ALEXIS, THE RUNAWAY: 


Affoat in the World. 
BY ROSA ABBOTT PARKER, author of Jack of all Trades. 
gt PSR ao Illustrated.......... $1.00. 





Recently Issued: 

SHAMROCK AND TILISTLE ; on, Youna AMERICA IN IRE- 
LAND AND ScoTtanp. By Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

THE STARRY FLAG; on, Tae Yousa FisneRMAN oF CaPE 
Ann. By Oliver Optic. l6mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

BREAKING AWAY; or, Tus Fortunes or a Stupent. By 
Oliver Optic. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Rosa Abbott Parker. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

Sold by all bookeellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


16mo. 





PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 
Nov. 16. lt 
DISSOLUTION OF CO- 
PARTNERSHIP. 


Boston, Oct. 30, 1867. 








ues to be very successful. Mr. Shewell plays the 
*“Baron’’ better than any other character in which 
we have seen him fora long time. The leading 
and walking ladies seem to have changed places, 
but as neither of them gain by it we trust it will 
be “tor this occasion only.’’ Miss Clarke is enly 


“so-so”’ ina part which Miss Myers would have | place by which nearly three hundred lives were | 


rendered with great naiveté, and in which she 


Foreign. 

Some farther particulars concerning the battle 
at Monte Rotondo are given. It appears that the 
| papal victory was won by the French troops,— 
| Garibaldi having been victorious until their ar- 
|rival. ‘The trial of Garibaldi has been postponed. 
| A terrible colliery disaster in Wales has taken 


lost. 
| Itis reported that the British Queen has re- 


would have been charming, whilst Miss Myers | .ojved to emerge from the comparative seclusion 


is too girlish in a character for which Miss Clarke in which she has lived for so long a period, and | 


has the requisite dignity. 


Boston Theater. —On Monday and Tuesday eve-| 


| that the next session of Parliament will be one of 
| the most brilliant on record during her reign. 





nings Ristori appeared as ‘Marie Antoinette.’’ | 
The play is nota great, nor even a good, one. | 
The subject, a portrayal of the horrors of the — = 
French revolution, is so somber that, even if skil- Jameson's SaLoon.—Jameson's-dining rooms in Sp ing 
fully handled, it would not prove attractive. We | lane are the most attractive in thecity. Their show-window 
do not think it affords Ristori as good opportunity | of beef, sirloin and rump, turkeys, chickens and ducks, in- 
for displaying her genius as several other charac- | terspersed with celery and pastry, is but an inkling of that 
ters in her repertoire. The scenery of the play is | ee poe srarercinc nea RES 
excellent. Wednesday she gave “Mary Stuart,”’ | Ao exvalicnt ti po cas Sisk over tts Giskoont. 
Thursday ‘‘Antoinette,”’ and Friday “Elizabeth.” | yameson’s, say we. 
The company is a very good one, but in the! 
“Stuart’’ too tame. | 
Musical Notes. 
Harrison’s Concerts.—The Harrison Concerts 
of Saturday and Sunday, and Friday last, were 
all exceedingly enjoyable. Indeed, we remember 
none of this class of concerts, of late years, that 
have been more satisfactory. The special novel- 
ty of these, of course, is the reappearance of 
Leopold de Meyer, after an interval of twenty 
years, in which the veteran pianist has lost none 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








WE SOMETIMES WISH. 
sie | We sometimes wish that we could see 
| Such men as lived in days of yore; 
From pride and ostentation free, 
Who're now more gearce than e’er before ; 
We sometimes wish to see the day, 
When men in offices of trust 
No more will on the people prey, 
And grind their faces to the dust. 
We wish to see the Bors well dressed, 
Where Clothes are sold at prices fair, 
And that we know they can do best 
At Gaoree A. Fenxo’s—im Dock square. 





Try | 


| The copartnership heretofore existing under the name and 

| style of HARRIS & CHAPMAN, is this day dissolved by 

mutual consent. The business of the late firm will be set- 

| tled by THEODORE 8. HARRIS, at the old stand, 130 Tre- 
mont street, who is authorized to use its name in liquida 

tion. TIIEO. 8. HARRIS, 

| Nov. 16. lt GEO. H. CHAPMAN, 


THEODORE 8S. HARRIS, 


| 
SUCCESSOR TO HARRIS & CHAPMAN, 


APOTHECARY, 


And Importer of 
| Choice Toilet Goeds, 


i 


| Fine Drugs, and their Preparatiens, 
130 Tremont Street, 


Facrxc tae Common, Diagonal wire Park £reger Cacrcs, 


Nov. 16. BOSTON. St 


tar” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- | 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure o | to 


Genera Desuirr, Dropsizs, Cazonic GonoRRHagA and Cu-| 


| poor, Canton, Shanzhae, Pekin, thence to Japan and across 


Rich Paris Wares, 


THE BOSTON JOURNAL 


1868. 


THE POPULAR 


‘NEW ENGLANiD 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 





Culture. Ins ruction given to private pupils, classes and | 


The prospectus of Tat BosToN JouRNAL is offered to the 
' public, in full copfidence that the pledges of the proprietcr 
| we are to enter will no doubt be the crisis year in the his- 
tory of the political decade, and to the newspaper the com- 
munity will look for the varied reports which are incidental 


THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR. 


Tux Journal, as in years past, will sustain its reputation 
' as the most reliable medium, where men of both parties can 





perenne generally, and by JOHN A. BURLBEIGH, ! find the fullest and fairest reports of those preliminary 


meetings and national conventions which are to shape the 
destiny of this country. As accuracy is essential in mak- 


| ing a daily record of the political eampaign, the reports of 


this paper wi:] aim at the most rigid impartiality, reserv- 
iug for its editorial columns those criticisms which the oc- 
casion may call forth. While we shall necessarily devote 


consider.ble space to the 
Politics of the Day, 


the leading interests of the country will not be overlooked 
or neglected. Our commercial relations with other coun- 
tries, the develop t of our mi 1 resources, the ad- 
vancement of those highways of traffic which ere long will 
connect New England with the far-off shores of the Pacific, 
the agricultural and mechanical interests of our people, will 
receive proper mention. 

In order to meet the expectations cf the thousands who 
look to ine Jovanat for their general information upon all 
subjects which come within the scope of jou: nalism, we shall 
issue, as occasion demands, 





Double Sheet and Single Sheet Supplements, 


which will enable us to present many original features, and | 
to furnish a newspaper which, for the amount and quality | 
of its contents, cannot be equaled in New England. 

Among the sPECIAL ANP PECULIAR FkATURES which will dis- 
tinguish Tuz Journal during the coming year will be 


Letters from Carleton, 


‘ 
WHO, AS A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE JOURNAL, Will 
make 


A Tour Around the World. 


Durivg the past year his foreign correspondence has been 
most acceptably received, but the ‘elds where his fertile pen 
can fin! rich material, wherewith to instruct, entertain and 
edify those readers who k ow his graphic power of deserip- 
tion, and his entire reliability as a faithful historian of pass- 
ing events, are by no means exhausted. He will continue 
his travels, and from Greece, Turkey, Palestine and Egypt. 
will send to Tue JourRNaL the impressions of travel. During 
his visit to the Lloty Lanp he will communicate a series, 
which will be Pictures or Bipuicat History. The reader 
will be led to those places consecrated by the events of the 
past, and will be furnished with pen-pictures describing, as 
they appear to-day, [lebron, Bethl-hem, River Jordan, Je- 
rusalem, Capernaum. Carmel, Giiboa, Mount of Olives, Jer- 
icho, and all other points, forming a guide which, combin- 
ing as it will the historical events connected#ith them, can- 
not fail to prove acceptable to all cla ses. 

After a sojourn in the Holy Land, ‘Carleton’ will con- 
tinue his trip down the Red Sea, thence to Bombay, visiting 
the Ganges, and passing on to Calcutta, Burmah, Singa- 


the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco, returning to Boston | 
overland, following the route of the Pacific Railroad to Oma- | 
ha. The countries and places which he will visit to glean 
for the readers of Tue Journat will afford him material 
which he will make of interest to every class of vead-rs. 
This grand tour—the first in magnitude and importance 
ever inaugurated by a New England newspaper, will be 
made under auspices which promi'e the most gratifying re- 
sults, and though invotving a very heavy expenditure will 
certainly repay the readers of THz JOURNAL. 


Telegraphic Dispatches. 


last year have been fully redeemed. The yea: upon which | 


| SAWYER & MORGAN. 
LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 

The undersigned have this day formed a limited partner- 
ship, under the provisi ns of Chapter 55 of the Geweral Stat- 
utes of Massachusetts, for manufacturing and dealing in 

and Paper Bags, under the name of F. H. MORGAN. 
is F. HENRY MORGAN, of the city 


and county of Worcester; and the special partner is JOHN 
SAWYER, of Grantville, in the county of Nofolk, who has 








Inl'd: Ex. 1870. Dated this sixth day of November, 


A.D. 1867 
JOHN SAWYER, 
F. HENRY MORGAN. 





Common weatra or Massacuusetts, County or Surro.k,ss., 
Nov. 6, 1867.—Personally appearing the above-named F. 
Henry — and John Sawyer acknowl- 

' 


Stamp edged foregoing certificate, by them sev- 
Five Cents, erally subscribed to be their free act and 

H. FP. F. deed. Before me, HENRY F. FRENCH, 
Nov. 6, 1867. Justice of the Peace, November 7, 1867, at 
Certificate. 


five o’clock and eight minutes, P.M., re- 
ceived, entered and examined. 
Attest, James Rice, Reg. 





Stamp 
| Five Cents, A true copy from the Third Volume of 
_ JR. Limited Partnership, Folio 76. 
| Nov. 9. 1867 Attest, James Rice, Reg. 
Certificate 6t Nov. 16 








‘THE OLD FARMER'S AL- 
MANACK. 


One Hundred and Thirty-Eight Thousand Sold in Advance 
of Publication. 


Number Seventy-Six. 
THE (OLD) 


FARMER'S ALMANACK, 


CALCULATED ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN, 
Fer the Year of our Lerd 


1868. 


Fitted for Boston, but will answer for all the New Eng- 
H land States. Containing, besides the large number of As- 
, tronomical Calculations, and the Farmer's Calendar for ev- 
ery month in the year, a great variety of 
New, Useful and Entertaining Matter. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1798. 
BY ROBERT B. THOMAS. 











BOSTON : PUBLISHED BY 


BREWER & TILESTON. 


Sold by the Booksellers and Traders throughout New Eng- 
land. 2t Nov. 16. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
PARIANS, 


OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN SUBJECTS. 


;FRUSSIA LEATHER GOoOopDs, 


Gleve and Handk’f Bexes 
And Snx:all Wares. 


Swiss CARVINGS, 
WALL-BASKETS, 
MATCH-BOXES, 
WATCH-CASES, &c. 
CRYSTAL WARES, 


Vases, 
Fine Toilet Scts, 
Bonboniers, &c. 


MUSIC BOXES, 
In a great variety—popular and opera airs. 


VASES, 


Of Parisian and Vienna manufacture, richly decorated. 
FINE TOYS, 


From France and Germany. 


FRENCH DOLLS, 
With Elegant Trousseaux. 
Together with a Full Assortment 
—or— 

GAMES, 

— or — 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 


LOW PRICES! 








The employment of the telegraph for the early communi- 
cation of the latest intelligence will enable us to lsy before } 
our readers an amount of varied information of great value 
to the community. This we shall accomplish through our | 
corps of resident CuRRESPONDENTS AT 1HE CENT FS OF INTEL- 
LIGENCE. Our special dispatches will not only give us the 
proceedings of Congress and all matters of importance 
at the Capital of the nation, but wherever news cxn be pro- 
cured of interest to New England, the wires will be employ- 
ed to annihilate space and anticipate time. As Boston is the 
grand business centre which enjoys communication with all 
the cities and towns which border upen the lines of railroad 
diverging hence, it is the aim of Tug JougNat to supply this | 
vast market with the latest news at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. An experience of more than thirty-five years, and 
the success achieved by Tue Journal, warrants us in ex- 
pressing a belief in our ability to meet public expectation 
and return 4 full equivalent for the very liberal encourage- 
ment of the public. 


THE BOSTON DAILY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED MORNING AND EVENING. 


The editions are essentially two newswapers, independent 
in many respects of each other. They are not simply two 
editions of one paper, but are perfect in all their features, 
and complete in their editorial and reportorial labor, possess- 
ing the great advantage to the reader of securing fuller and 
more detailed reports than is furnished by any newspaper in 
New Eogland. The Boston Daity Journat is published 
morning aud afternoon, daily (Sundays excepted). City 
subscribers furnished by route carriers. One copy by mail 
one year, $10. 


SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


The general features of the Daily are found in this iseue, 
and is valued for its ship-news, commercial intelligence and 
news at points where business men find that a semi-weekly 
paper meets theic requirements. It is pubiished Tuesday 
and Friday mornings. Terms :— 


One copy by mail. ...........6c eee eee eee $14.00 
Five copies to one agdress ...........++: 15.00 
Ten copies to one address...........-.-..5 BO.O0O0 


And one to the getter-up of a club of sen. 


WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


The success achieved by this weekly visitor to the fireside 
of thousands, is owing less to the extremely low terms at 
which it is furnished than to its excellence as a weekly com- 
panion of news and information, which is read by young 
and old with pleasure and gratification. ‘‘Carleton’s Let- 
ters’ always appear in the Weekly Journal) The Weekly is 
NOT a hastily prepared offshoot of the daily issues, but the 
matter is selected with care, and the news of the week is 
carefully culled especiaily for its columns. All important 
Supplements are giren gratuitously to subscribers to the 
“ Weeiely Journal.”’ It is published Thursday morning, and 
reaches its subscribers many buadred miles distant before 
Saturday night. Read the terms and send for specimen 


copies :— 
One copy, by mail. ..... 66.6 ceee eee eeee eee $2.00 
Five copies to one address ............-.... 7.50 
Ten copies to one address................. 15.00 


And one copy to the getter-up of a club of ten. 


(7 All orders must be accompanied by the money. All 











THE PIANIST’S ALBUM. 


A new and brilliant set of piano pieces suited to every ca- 
pacity, and indispensable to every pianist who would be- 
come familiar with the popular music of the day. A very 
contained in this book are not to 
| Price, plain, $2.50; cloth, $3.00; 
| eloth, full gilt, $4.00. Sold by all music dealers, and 


large number of the gems 
be found in any other. 


. 


| mailed, post- ° 
i POO LIVER DITSON & CO., PcsusHras, 
Nov. 16. 3t 277 Washington street. 








GUIDE TO MUSICAL 


COMPOSITION, for those who desire in a short time and 
without a teacher to acquire the art of inventing melodies, 


papers are discontinued promptly at the expiration of the 
time for which payment has been made. 


Orde s should be sent to 


CHARLES 0. ROGERS, 


Jeurnal Office, Besten. 


Gf Any regular newspaperin New Eagiand giving the 
above advertisement two insertions previous to the lth of 





| and of providing them with suitable accompaniments ; es- 


pecially of composing the easier kinds of musical pieces 

By Heinrich Wohbifabrt. Translated by J. 8. Dwight. $1 

| Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price 

| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusiisners, 
st 


Nov. 1° 277 Washington street. 


* | December, and calling attention to it editorially, shall receive 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 
Nov. 16. tf 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


' of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 


messenger Or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Street, 


Between CoMMON AND WARREN. 3m 


Oct. 5. 


GOLDEN STAR 


HAIR OIL, 


Composed of pure vegetable oils, highly perfumed. 

It contains no alcohol, and leaves the hair moist and 
glossy. 

To induce the public to test the superior qualities of this 
dressing, there is deposited in every gross five ONE DOL- 
LAR NOTES, or one FIVE DOLLAR NOTE; orin every sec- 
ond gross, a TEN DOLLAR NOTE; or in every twentieth 
gross, a HUNDRED DOLLAR NOTE! 


Price 50 Cents. 


M. S. BURR & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


Ne. 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Oct. 12. tf 





PREPARE FOR HOLI- 
DAYS! 


CUTLERY 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
INCLUDING 
Superior Steel Shears and Scissors. 
FIRST CLASS 
TABLE AND POCKET 


CUTLERY, 
AND — 
ROGERS’ CELEBRATED 


PLATED WARES, 
AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


106 Washington Street, 
Nov. 2. BOSTON. 2m 


FORTY MILLIONS 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN'S ROOFING 


merits have been established as a 
VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING 


of which has replaced Tin. 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Benten. 





the Daily paper im enchange for ome year, om sending a 


marked copy to this affice. It Nov. 16 


LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 3m Oct. 12 


to the stock of the 

mp firm the full sum of five thousand dollars. 

Five Cents, Said partnership is to commence on the 
F.H.M. day of the date hereof, and is to terminate 
Nov. 6, 1867. on the thirty-first day of December, A.D. 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 


Noverr ~f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New Engiand States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 


GOODS. 


BIGELOW BROTHERS & KENRARD 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS STORE, 


331 Washington 8St., 


CORNER OF WEST STREET, 


| WITH A WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT 
No. 10 West Street, 


And are now opening their 


EXTENSIVE FALL IMPORTATIONS 


of NEW and CAREFULLY SELECTED GOODS, many of 
which were obtained direct from the 


° PARIS EXPOSITION, 


and include DESIRABLE NOVELTIES that are seasonable ; 
with as usual a large stock of 


FINE WATCHES, 


Gems, Rich Jewelry, 


Silver and Plated Ware, 
Elegant French Clocks, 
Artistic Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, etc. 


Nov. 2. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


Sept. 7. 118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


PATENT 


LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


Manufactured under Patents of the 
Celwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Co. 


A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- 
mon Lead Pipe. One-Firtu of its thickness is PURE TIN, 
encased in four-fifths Lead, forming a PERFECT UNION. Wa- 
ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the Tin. 
IS AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE OF TWICE THE 
WEIGHT PER FOOT. 

COSTS LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 
SAME STRENGTH. 

Also, superior qualities of Warre Leap and Zinc, dry and 
ground in oil, Rep Leap. Lirnarce, Leap Pive, Tin Pipe, 
Sueet Leap, Cast [Ron Pipg AND Fittines, Pumps, &c., &c. 
Manufactured by 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J.T. CHADWICK & CO., AcEnts, 
Sept. 7. 3m 49 & 53 Broad street, Boston. 


MAGEE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES. 


Magee Parlor Stoves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 3 

Magee Cook Stoves, superior to any Stove ever 
sold in this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves hive 
been sold within four years. 

Magee Ranges, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 

Magee Faraaces, Brick and Portable. 

No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such 
general satisfaction as the 


| MAGEE FURNACE. 


It is economical in fuel, and possesses all the good qualitie 
desirable for heating houses and public buiidings in th 
most satisfactory manner. Every Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


S87 & SY Blackstone street. 
Sept. 28. 3m 





FOR 
MEDICINE AND THE ARTS. 


CITY LIQUOR AGENCIES. 


JOHN GILBERT, Jr., & CO., 
(JOHN C, GILBERT,} 
No. 2 Tremont row, and 28 West street. 


GEORGE P. CLAPP, 
No. 3 Cambridge street. 
LEVI REED, 
No. 22 Custom House street. 
At East Boston. 
GEORGE H. PLUMMER, 
No. 1 Maverick square. 
At South Bosten. 
GEORGE BAXTER, Jr., 
No. 171 Broadway. 
Only authorized places in Boston for the lawful sale at re- 
tail of Pure Wines ANp Liquors, all of which are thorough- 
ly analyzed and proved by their purity to be adapted to the 
purposes for which the law authorizes their sale. 
Aug. 24. 3m 


THE GREAT 
NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, after 
having been proved by the test of twelve years in the New 
England States, where its merits have become as well known 
as the tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues. 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, _— 
of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. Itis 
a remarkable Remedy for Kidney Complaints, 
Diabetes, Difficulty of Vowling Urine, 
Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel and other 
Complaints. 

For PILES and SCURVY it will be found very vaiuable. 

This medicine is free from anything deleterious, pleasant 
to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 

PoLtanp’s Wate Ping Compounn.—After having given it a 
thorough trial, we can confidently recommend Poland's 
White Pine Compound ag a very valuable article for the 
cure of Colds, Coughs and Pulmonic Complaints generally. 
In several cases we have known it to give prompt relief 
when all other remedies which had been tried had failed. 
It is an article which, in a climate so promotive of sudden 
and severe colds as is that of New England, ought to be in 
every family ; and we are sure that those who once obtain it 
and give it a fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be 
without it.— Boston Journal. 

A Vatu: BLe Mepicine.— Dr. Poland’s White Pine Com- 
pound, advertised in our columns, is a successful attempt to 
combine and apply the medicinal virtues of the white pine 
bark. It has bee: thoroughy tested by people in this city 
and vicinity, and the propri has testi jals to ite value 
from persons well known to our citizens. We recommend 
its trial in all those cases of disease to whch it is Sdapted. 
It is for sale by all our druggista.— Independent. 

The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part of 
the United States and British Provinces. Prepared at the 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. SWETT, 


PROPRIETOR. 





Oct. 19. dn 


L. A. ELLIOT & CoO., 
Ne. 322 Washingten Street, 
BOs TON, - 


IMPORTERS OF 


-| ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Gc” Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers. tf Oct. 5. 








WANTED! 


200 FARMERS! to engage in a licht and honorable busi- 
ness for the winter months. fn the vicinity where they re- 
side, whieh will ae —— to $150 per month. 
For iculars \y to or 

ni sie 8. 8. SCRANTON & CO.. 
R4t 126 Asylum &t., Hartford, Conn 








Nov. 9. 


BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


SETS. 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS 
—or— 
, 
| SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE, 
3 & 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
Haymarket Square. 


The large stock, at very low prices, constantly offered by 
us, makes ft for the interest of all who contemplate pur- 


saute to examine our goods and prices. 38m ss Oct. 6. 
MERCANTILE 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


BOSTON, 
Ne. 48 Summer St., corner of Arch. 
This is the only Savings Rank m the Commonwealth that 
a on deposits for all fuil months they remain in 


All deposits with the interest acerwing thereom are guar- 
antied to the depositor by a guaranty fund of Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. RICHARD HOLMES, President. 





Ayson J. Stong, Treasurer. tf Oct. 12 
THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE FURNACE, 
— FoR — 


Warming and Ventilating. 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, by the Inventor, 
Neos. 111 and 113 Blackstone St., Boston. 


B. W. DUNKLEE & CO. 


"The public are invited to call and see the best hot 
air Furnace in America. 
Please read the following testimonial of a well-known 


Boston merchant:— 
Boston, June, 1867. 

Messrs. B. W. Dunxire & Co., 
GENTLEMEN:—Your lately invented Golden Eagle Furn- 
ace, placed in my house, 43 Chestnut street, has, on trial, 
given me the most entire satisfaction, and I feel that too 
much cannot be said in its praise. It combines every thing 
ina Furnace. Good draft, no smoke. no coal gas, great 
heat radia‘ ing surface, economy of fuel, and best and moat 
important of all. the air as heated by it, is pure, soft and 
agreeable as could be desired or expected under any cireum- 
stances. Its power and the ease with which it is regulated 
is truly wonderful. 
Having had much experience in furnaces, and paid con- 
siderable attention to the subject, I can say with truth, you 
have arrived at perfection in your Golden Eagle Furnace. 
(tenet) Yours truly, 

Sign HENRY A. PIERCE, 
Oct. 12. — 


ED. FILLEBROWN & CO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


136 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, (Up Srains.) 





We ffer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 
he lat st style of goods, at the very lowest prices. 

GF Cat AND TRY Us. You will be sure to be pleased. 
Aug. 31. tf 


LINEN WAREHOUSE. 
Blankets, 
Quilts, 
Flannels, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HOUSEKEEPING DRY 60008 


—AT— 


POPULAR PRICES, 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


230 Washington Street. 


Sept 21. Hl tb22 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonab 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES 


argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec 
tiomary of all sorts. Nov. 2. 





PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
JF PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEV. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
Paper MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
f 


Aug. 17. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
& 


CLOTHING AT WIHIOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 





May 18. 6m 
WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. __ 
Po vet, KINSLEY | & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Besteon. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


July 6. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


‘7+ RICHARDSON & CU 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

Ne. 61 Bread, cer. of Milk Street, Bosten 
Nov. 16 3m 


J SEESST SOR & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms Ne. 608 Washingten St., Besten. 


They are prepared to d. gn and execute deacriptio 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in was 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 
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CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


“3 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOB 


SAN, FRANCISCO. 


Ga?” From Long Wharf. £3 
The new, magnificent, clean, Al fizrt-elass extreme Clip- 


per-Ship 
MYSTIC BLLLE, 


ia oon coy a hide Now eehnx wes COMMANDER. 

This splendid ship, of only 750 tons register, has been 
built at Medfori the past by that celebrated ship- 
wright, J. T. Foster, K*q., builder of the famous ship Morn- 
ing Star, which ship has made the parsage to San Francisco 
in 101 and 105 das. 

NATIIANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
State St., corner of Broad. 
Stevens, Baker & Oo., Agents in San Francisco. Nov. 16. 


ve GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The splendid first-class elipper ship 
COMMODORE, 


Sete Gan vee ee = will be promptly des- 
patched. Shippers will please hurry forward ts. 
sone freight, &c., apply at California Packet Pie No. 114 
te street. 
Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchar! & 
Co. Nov. ¥. 
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THE LECTURE-ROOM. 


Anna E. Dickinson on “Idiots and 
Women.” 


-——— 
FRATERNITY LECTURE. 


work is not politics; it is . 
follow out the argument Sone eee the leaving of 
the work of governing the duty of taking 
care of your rights to those who make it a work 
or profession. No man needs to be told how the 
work of governing should be done, or his rights 
taken care of, if the professional politician had 
it in 


something else. To} greatevent was not an issue of the brain of Co- | Thanks to God !—thanks to the American Anti- 
lumbus, but sprang from the womb of the fif | Slavery Society !—thanks to Parker, to Garrison, 
. Yet these are minds far above | to Wendell Phillips and Henry Ward Beecher!— 
the level, great spirits that are first to be smitten | thanks toall the early pioneers in this great struggle! 
In the secret chambers of | —thanks to Charies Sumner and Henry Wilson!— 
thanks to Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and our 
Many a great truth has been discovered which | boys in blue!—thanks to the far-sighted and loyal | patent Hot-Air and Ventilated Oven 
John A. Andrew and the Governors of other 


teenth ce 


by the new light. 
such souls lurk all the possibilities of the future. 


came into the world as _noiselessly as a rain-drop 
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“Tdiots and Women” might be said to be a Sayeed. lt is because of those men, } ; 
combination not complimentary to her sex, Dut | whose is not politics, interfering constantly | —God’s baptism of the hills—which in time has | States!—and thanks, fellow-citizens, to Abraham 


she would respond by two lines from les:— | with those whose work is, that this country has | made the masses of society dilate and tremble in | Lincoln for his Proclamation of Emancipation, 
“"Tig you that'sag it, not 1; you do thedeeds, | been saved from sinking in shame and disgrace. | its possession. he which, like a chariot of fire, rolled over the land! 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words.” | It is said women know nothing of politics and the he next point after the appreciation of truth | Thanks to all the brave, patriot men and women 
She but ranked them as the law ranks them, and science of government. The fish of the Mam-| is when the abstract idea has been madeareality, | who worked and fought for the great object of 
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é ; are “ogee es because they have no|or become a public conviction. After elucidating | raising a whole race of men into liberty! Thanks 
the law is what be ol seas ry mag a ge also to the brave and noble freedman! How nobly 
people of the age of <! y g has he borne himself! It may be said of him, 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.’”” How humbly has he walked! He has 
not asked for rule, but only for a place where he 
might lay his head. History is challenged to pro- 
duce an instance of savage cruelty on his part. 
It was said he would not fight, and yet he fought | 
with more gallantry than Napoleon's veterans | 
and threw himself upon the battlements of Pe- 
tersburg, and into the breach of Port Hudson, 
and into the jaws of death everywhere, with an 
irrepressible ardor and heroic chivalry which was 
surpassed alone, if surpassed at all, by the fight- 
ing of our brave boys in blue! 
after we have secured our own safety, after we 
have preserved the life of the nation by the valor, 
sacrifice and heroic achievements of this race; if, 
after he has become a soldier in the army of the 
nation; if, after he has been enrolled in our forces, 
and has flashed two hundred thousand bayonets 
in the faces of Jeff Davis and his traitor hordes; 
if now the United States of America shall open 
wide the portals of its ballot-boxes to the men who 
worked for the country’s destruction, whose hands 


office, and shall have the right to vote, save only 
criminals, paupers, idiots and women.” Thus 
aaith the law. ‘The black-man is so nearly en- 
franchised he can safely be put in the ranks of 
American aristocracy. Paupers? What are the 
mass of the poor whites in the South to-day, fed 
by government charity or private beneficence? 
Yet they vote. Criminals? What are the men 
in the South tkat lifted their hands against the 
nation and destroyed the lives of its defenders? 
What are the men in the Nort who had every sen- 
timent cf courage, truth, decency and common 
sense to bind them to the cause of their country, 
and yet strack hands with its opponents in its 
hour of peril and need? What! are those men 
North and South alike? Criminals at the bar of 
their country, at the bar of history and at the bar 
of God. Idiots? What are the men in the 
North, preéminently those calling themselves Re- 
publicans, who support the policy of Andrew 
Johnson? Idiots, yet they vote. [Applause.] 
The law should read ‘‘Some paupers, criminals, 
idiots, and all women, are deprived of the elective 


moth Cave have no e 

useforthem. What aid the men who established 
this government and made the law in America 
know of the uliar science of the government 
which they ted and formed? They demon- 
strated what we should never forget, that the art 
of governing is best learned by experience. Give 
women their rights that they may know some- 
thing about them. It isa singular commentary 
upon our common-school system, to say nothing 
of our seminaries and colleges for young women 
all over the land, to say that such women as en- 
joy their benefits don’t know enough to pass 
judgment upon politics as are the great masses of 
ignorant foreigners who come here—the Germar. 
who cannot read or write our language, and the 
Irishman who never will read or write any. 

We know what estimate to place upon a man by 
the estimate he places upon a woman. She was 
not surprised that some men think women fools 
after comparing themeclves with men whom they 
meet out in the world, and going back to their 
own homes and finding women who profess to 
look up tothem. It is only the weak and poor in 
spirit who desire to limit that which elevates and 


at some length this idea and speaking of the need 

of innovation and a certain degree of discord to 

keep sneiety from becoming stagnant and fossil- 

ized, the lecturer turned to the consideration of 

education as a means for the rise and ion 

of society. Education does not consist in the 

accumulation of facts, but the power to command 

facts. That is the best education which imparts 

the most power. The sailor graduating from the 

forecastle is as much of an educated man as the 

boy fresh from college with his Horace and _ his 

tobacco smoke. Education is not merely skill, 

but courage and supremacy. We should not ask 

a manif he has gone through college, but ask him 

if the college has gone through him. Intelligence 
is passing from the condition of uniformity to: 
the condition of diversity. The greatest nations 
are those in which there exists the greatest 
amount of personal variety. 

The third general division of his subject was 
the operation of moral forces. The great mo- 
tive powers of life are traced alone in that mor- 
al region which comprises the will, the affections 
and the passions of man. It is one of the great- 
est glories of Christianity that it converted for- 
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It is an UNPAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia- 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than Two OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 
eral nervous de angements,—of many years standivg,—af- 
fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost always affords the most astonishing re- 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 
ALWAYS be used with PER Ecr SAPety. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 
fied approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 

Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages egies Series 
Twelve packages..... ee 

It is sold by ail wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 

medicines throughout the United States, and by 
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ennobles their existence. It is only the selfish and 
vain who desire exclusive privileges and a mo- 
nopoly of right. : 
Physical inability stands in the way, it is said. 
Men often say, if you hold the ballot you must 
wield the bayonet; you must stand ready at the 
call of your country for the battlefield. ‘The con- 
sumptive is physically incapacitated. Let him 
stand back from the polls. So with the man that 
goes on @rutches, the hunchbacked, many in 
stores, thcse crowned with gray hairs, those who 
have passed their forty-fifth milestone—let them 
stand back from the polls. Halt of the men 
would go back with the ballot uncast if this ar- 
gument was valid. 

Af intellectual inferiority is to deprive women 
rf this right, then those who say that intellect is 
the basis of this right, must show that they are 
intellectually superior to their sisters, mothers 
and daughters. ‘The man of God-like intellect 
and the ignorant laborer vote together. Intellect 
has nothing to do with the matter. If a woman 
has not intellect to comprehend law, why is she 
punished for violating it? She is punished with 
or without the intellect. When you punish a 
man you say he is competent to pass judgment 
upon the broken law. After denying woman the 
intellect, if you send her to prison, you commit 
injustice; if you hang her, you commit murder 
by every law, human and divine. 

It is said that. woman suffrage would be so 
many votes cast without any influence in the elec- 
tion. There are many thousands of drunkards’ 
wives here in Massachusetts who would not have 
voted as their husbands voted that day. (Great 
applause..) You say it would make strife and 
dissension. No wars have been so bitter, no per- 
secutions so terrible as those which grew out of 
religion, or so-called religion, in times passed. It 
your wife goes to a Congregational Church and 
you toa Presbyterian, you do not quarrel over 
your Sunday dinner. Women do not want to 
vote, it is said. Have they ever had an opportu- 
nity to say so? The great majority of women 
know nothing about law until it falls on them and 
crushes them so utterly that they have no voice 
or breath with which to protest. Suppose the 
great majority do not want to vote. How does 
that aflect the minurity who do? You did not 
ask the new voters south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line whether they wanted to vote. Is it in ac- 
cordance with numbers or principle that you are 
to decide the matter? 

‘There were other women in the world besides 
those who lived in pleasant homes, and those 
who did should think of them. Eloquent allu- 
sion was made to widows who suffered injustice 
which the law allows, wives whose hard earn- 
ings are squandered in the rum-shop, women 
driven to a life of shame through want, the 
mothers who see their sons drifting into vice and 
yet helpless to shut the doors of sin, the hun- 
dreds ot thousands of drunkards’ wives living in 
shanties and hovels, suffering in rags and starva- 
tion, mangled and abused. Have these women all 
the rights they want! The presence of women 
at primary meetings, and a general participation 
in political meetings, would bring about the re- 
finement so greatly needed. Twenty years ago 
it was as improper for a woman to go to a politi- 
cal meeting as it is now for them to vote, and now 
both parties vie with each other in obtaining the 
presence of ladies to keep them decent. A_ pri- 
mary meeting is not a fit place for a woman to 
enter, it is said,—neither is it respectable for a 
man. All the more reason why it should be re- 
formed by the help of woman. ‘To govern this 
country down to its minutest particulars is not de- 
grading, but ennobling. These meetings will not 
be reformed till men take their wives and go to 
them as they would go to church. Women who 
gave sons, husbands, brothers, lovers to their 
country in the late bloody struggle have an inter- 
est and the right to a voice in the great questions 
which are being decided to-day that grew out of 
that war. 

Miss Dickinson closed with an eloquent pero- 
ration on the tendency of the 19th century, and 
the idea that under all human things there are 
things divine, and urging her hearers to be tound 
on the divine side, fighting nobly to the last. 
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are stained with the blood of the brave defenders 

of this nation, and shall deny the ballot-box to | 
him, they will commit the great crime of all his- 

tory! (Great applause.) 

Other allusions to Mr. Lincoln’s eminent qual- 

ities and familiar public services were made by 

which history has ever furnished. He was aman | Mr. Yates, who closed by urging that the country 

whose whole soul and intellect moved ina path | would best accomplish the end for which it was 

lighted by his great and glowing heart. ‘The sor- | founded by an adherence to the principles which 

row for his loss was not confined to Massachu- | Mr. Lincoln so strikingly represented. 


setts. The people in New York and all over the — me a : 
a‘ Fe Reclining Chair. 


mulas into forces. ‘There is a foree which draws 
as well as that which impels. We cannot sepa- 
rate the intellectual from the moral; we cannot 
divorce the individual from society. The good 
and the true are one. The lite of ex-Gov. An- 
drew was one of the finest illustrations of this truth 


franchise.’’ She protested against this infamous 
association. Itis useless to forbid one class to 
interfere in these matters, because too poor and 
the other because too vile. If, as the great Hooker 
said, law proceeds from the bosom of God, and 
all things in heaven and earth do her reverence, 
it might be supposed lofty souls might interfere 
therein. In England, years ago, it was decided 
that the wife was the property of her husband, 
to be used for his benefit and profit; and this 
English common law lies at the tase of all our 
laws in regard to women to-day. You who have 
thoughts, intelligent, Christian cultivation on 
your side have strange supporters. With you 
are drunkards, gamblers, the great masses who 
never think when they can avoid it, who never 
take a step onward save when the resistless march 
of events sweeps them forward. On the other 
side are Stuart Mill, the Brownings, the Howitts, 
Phillips, Beecher, Curtis, Mrs. Stowe, and a host 
of others, the clearest thinkers and largest brains, 
the most manly men and womanly women, of the 
age. : 

The arguments against woman’s possessing the 
ballot are only the arguments which unlicensed 
power has everywhere used when called upon to 
show reason why it should exist no longer—cus- 
tom, habit and existing law. In times past these 
have drenched innumerable battle-fields, have 
piled mountains of slain, ere they yielded their 
strongholds and struck their banners. Can you 
demonstrate that the one-sided, short-sighted, sel- 
fish men of centuries ago knew any more what 
was for the good or benefit of women or men, 
than the one-sided, short-sighted, selfish men of 
to-day. If to demonstrate any given side which 
has the majority is to demonstrate that to be the 
right side; if to prove any cause it is only neces- 
sary to show the greatest number of votes; then 
every change, every revolution, every reform in 
art, in science, in business, politics and religion, 
in the world, has been a lie, a mad notion, a grave 
delusion and absurdity. The first steamship that 
crossed the ocean brought the pamphlet of Lard- 
ner demonstrating that the ocean could never 
be crossed by a steamship. Conviction on any 
subject means careful and thorough thought, a 
full and absolute comprehension of it in all its 
dimensions, and finally afull adoption of that 
side because the reasons for it are absolute and 
conclusive, and those against it weak and insuf- 
ficient. She asked if this question had been thus 
considered and reasons for opinion upon it abso- 
lute and conclusive. Most peokle _can give no 
better reason than that given by “Talleyrand for 
believing in the Bible—first, that he was a bishop, 
and second, because he knew nothing about it. 

Miss Dickinson then proceeded to ask the fol- 
lowing questions :—Why a government which de- 
clares that it sustains and defends life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness for all, should deny 
liberty in the broadest sense to one-half? Why a 
nation that declares that it gains its powers from 
the consent of the governed should never receive 
or never even ask the consent of one-half the goy- 
erned?) Why a nation that declares that taxation 
and representation are inseparable should tax a 
woman’s property wherever it can be found, and 
forever deny to woman to say how her tax should 
be expended? Why a government that declares 
that ‘‘we the people,’’ &c., do and sustain certain 
things, should utterty ignore the existence of one- 
half the people?) Why a nation which declares 
that all men (meaning all mankind) are created 
equal should then establish an aristocracy more 
senseless than any in Europe, based neither upon 
brains, wealth nor merit; an aristocracy in which 
the basest, most ignorant and degraded man is le- 
gally superior to the most exalted, cultivated and | 
refined woman; an aristocracy in which all men 
are patricians and-all-women plebeians? Ifit was 
said women delegated their rights centuries ago 
to the other halt, she asked when such delegates 
were elected, when such proxies appointed. 
Even it it were so, how could their action effect 
the rights of the women of to-day, who never 
asked for such action or appointed delegates tu 
act in their stead? If it is said that these laws 
are more just and generous than laws passed by 
women would be for themselves; granting all this, 
injustice is done, for it gives men all the advan- 
tage of humanity and generosity, and deprives 
women of both. 

All history has demonstrated that one human 
being is never safe absolutely in the hands of 
another. Granting that men mean to be both 
just and generous, still the whole history of legis- 
lation shows that a class always legislates for the 
benefit of its own ciass, very often from no injus- | finds anything of more interest than the vast riv- 
tice, from no intentional selfishness, but simply | ers of ice which science has discovered to be in 
because this class know the needs and wants of | motion marching in column after column, slowly 
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country have been overshadowed by the same 
great sorrow, tor he was one who stood above 
party lines upon the high ground of patriotism, 
and escaped from the narrow enclosures of the 
politician into the generous area of the statesman. 
Ile was one whose foresight prepared him for the 
coming storm which swept over the land, and 
who in the darkest and wildest time was true to 
duty and to country, and who was himself one of 
the social forces of society; as in him, always, 
the great men who are the powers in society 
must combine intellectual and moral culture. 

The influence emanating froma pure life no 
human mind can estimate. The goud which it 
does, nothing but the revelations of another 
world can unfold. The uriverse itself is moved 
by moral force. In the great march of history 
society moves by the law of moral purpose, as 
surely as physical law binds together and moves 
as one mass the great glaciers on the Alps. 


‘MISCELLANY. 


IF CONTENTMENT with one’s self were the sole 
test of happiness—which it is not—it is only one 
|of the many tests—we should hold the savage 
happier than ourselves. He is the most conceit- 
ed of his species. It is, indeed, a universal kind- 
ness of nature that she compensates ignorance by 
a most triumphant conceit. 
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Tne MAN who cannot wonder, who does not 
habitually wonder and worship, were he presi- 
dent of innumerable royal societies, and carried 
the epitome of all laboratories and observatories 
with their results in his single head, is but a pair 
of spectacles behind which there is no eye. Let 
those who have eyes look through him, then he 
may be useful.—Carhyle. 
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THeopore PARKER’s VISIT AMONG THE NE- 
GROES.—What he did for the poor negroes of 
Boston, in the long years when it was the test of 
every man in Amcrica how he treated a person 
of that race, I once had an opportunity of judg- 
ing. Inthe year 1852, when I was preparing to 
leave my home in Virginia, to go to the universi- 
ty of Cambridge, a negro woman belonging to my 
father requested me to try and find out, if possi- 
ble, something about her husband, who had fled 
from a neighboring estate and taken refuge, as 
she believed, in Boston. <A stranger in Boston, I 
tried to find the man without success, for the ne- 
grves were naturally suspicious of any stranger 
inquiring after a fugitive, and put me as often as 
they could in the wrong path. At length I ap- 
plied to Theodore Parker for aid. He at once 
went with me through all the negro quarters and 
hiding places, and I then learned how deep and 
far the pulses of his heart had gone. His face 
was familiar in holes and cellars which ordinary 
respectability could not have been induced to 
enter. Wherever he came there was a reveren- 
tial hush, as if an angel had entered, and eyes 
grew moist fr the joy of seeing him. Some of 
them seized his hand, and held it in silence on 
their breasts, or bathed it with tears. Ile said, 
“Here is a Virginian seeking a fugitive, but do 
not fear him.”’ ‘They did not dream of fear, but 
told me what they knew of the man, and would, I 
am persuaded, if 1 had held handcutfs in my 
hand. As he left these humble rooms where he 
had been eyes to the blind and feet to the lame, 
the blessings of those who had been ready to per- 
ish came upon him in the fervent ‘God bless you, 
sir,” which came in broken utterance from each 
lowly heart.—J/. DV). Conway in Fortnightly Review. 
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Hon. Richard Yates on “Abraham 
Lincoln.” 





. -— 
OLD BAY STATE LECTURE. 

The speaker opened his lecture by a cursory 
glance at the events of the war, and an illusion 
to its triumphant closing, when the hearts of the 
people of the country were filled with gratitude 
to the leaders of our armies, and our brave boys 
in blue who had won our victories; but to one 
above all the rest did the nation’s heart go out in 
gratitude—to the second father and deliverer of 
his country—Abraham Lincoln. Strange, in- 
deed, was the Providence which so soon bereft 
the country of its preserver, and changed the na- 
tion’s joy into mourning. 

When he reflected upon the great virtues and 
the untimely end of Mr. Lincoln, he had no word 
to speak which he felt could do him justice. He 
had known him from boyhood, for a period of 
thirty years, first meeting him on the then fron- 
tiers of the West, upon the banks of the Sanga- 
mon river in Illinois, while he was a student in 
college and Mr. Lincolnasurveyor. Their meet- 
ing was in alog cabin, in which he spent with 
him a halt day and anight; and though Mr. Lin- 
coln had henceforth ever lived in obscurity, in- 
stead of reaching the high position which he af- 
terward did, the impression of him made that 
night would never have left his memory. He 
was then the very perfection of awkwardness, 
but the charms of his conversation and the frank- 
ness of his manner, his strong originality and 
geniality, which no one could tail to honor and 
esteem, he should never forget. While in that 
cabin, at that time, a young man of the neigh- 
borhood came in, and, in the course of conver- 
sation, said to Mr. Lincoln, “I am taller than 
you.’ ‘“Lhatis very easily settled,’ said Mr. 
Lincoln, ‘‘stand up here, back to back, and we 
will see.” The young man straightened himself 
up to his full stature, and Mr. Lincoln arose from 
his chair slowly and not showing his fulllengti, the 
young man said, “I thought I was the tallest.’’ 
Said Mr. Lincoln, ‘There is a great deal of come out 
in me,’’ and straightening himself out to full length 
“came out”’ full two inches taller than the young 
man. Ina higher sense, said Mr. Yates, there 
was a “good deal of come out” in Mr. Lincoln. (Ap- 
plause.) The foilowing spring Mr. Lincoln was 
put forward as a candidate for the legislature, and 
Judge Logan, one of the ablest men in Illinois at 
the tithe, said of him, “I first heard Mr. Lincoln 
speak. where the State House of Illinois now 
stands, and I was surprised before he began that 
he should attempt to make a speech; but the few 
first words he spoke demonstrated to me that he 
—_———-- - was ‘clear as a bell.’ ” 

Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin on “Social As a citizen of his State, and his lifelong friend, Lieut.-Col. Edmund Quincy, son of the tirst emi- 
Forces.” Mr. Yates said he might be pardoned in giving a | gant. He was born in Boston, Feb. 4, 1772. 
history of his life and services; but he felt assured | His patriot father, distinguished from his earliest 
that it was not needed. His name has become a | yexrs, died off Gloucester, in sight of his native 
household word. His biography the world knows | Shores, on April 26, 1775, on his return passage 
by heart. ‘Lhe story of his humble boyhood was |!rom England, whither he had gone in failing DUDLEY WILLIAMS. 
a tale of rough days, for he had a rough time | health on a confidential mission from the leaders} Oct-5. 3m 
when he was a oer a child of the woods and the | of the we then just baptized in blood at Lexing- Sea NN === NE SACO —== | judges to be 
: : ns prairie, a pioneer boy, among the first 0 ton. is widow—he was at his death b irty- JAG | : . 
its own Classes infinitely better than it can that of | yet steadily to the sea. Although slow in their | the dark and bloody grok of Resatay? Bove one years of age—was the SltAd Gaiden a ALLENS Equal to the Best Piano Made. 
any other. If women are the same as men in | march, they nevertheless move as surely as the in a log hut, the heir of poverty, the inkeritor cf | the fond companion of her son till her own com-'’ N@-W Photographic RGomMS, | , References can be :iven to THousanns oF Resipenrs 
habits, thought, feeling, wish and ambition, then | flood which rolls at their feet. So does every- | no estate, neither lands nor chattels, his parents | paratively early death, when she had seen him | | throughout the country. Also to MiNY SCHOOLS AND banat 
7 Cilite cane ae _ as rich a they are | thing move. So does society move, although its | poor and uneducated, his training came not from | established in a house and with a wife of his own, + Seer ee Pe aems cong or ya Se 
utterly unlike, then how can beings who are so | march may seem as tardy as the glacier. standard books of well-selected libraries, but from | entering on a career of singularly vari vi ‘ , : : 
entirely different give that which women need | This fact being granted, attention was next in-| the harder influence of ruder men around him, {all of thems performed with po eae te tl i i ee we ee 
when women very seldom ask for it? If the | vited to the consideration of the forces by which | from the Bible and Bunyan, and the communings with entire devotedness, and with an unspotted sf Og a i facili- | to those using them. They are the 
statement be true that women are better governed it is impelied. What is the character of these | Of his own great soul. From Kentucky to Illi- | and never-questioned integrity.— Nation. | ee erent ch First-Ci Pi in the Market 
by men than they would be by themselves, why | forces? What is their method? If we speak ac-| ois the speaker followed him, where his own — mous fue: gaia ogy re ee 
1s oy the statute-books in every State are cov- | curately we must say that there is but one social | hands built his own log cabin, and hewed from SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, ‘ a 
ered by laws in regard to women that are a dis- | force throughout the universe, there is but one | the rough oak the flat boat with which he trav- whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, WEES SEV Sy Ceres 
yrrepleartont caprdaesrig sf “ey ga a by year | power, and thatis mind. It is mind working the tote the long and dangerous navigation of the or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
y to-modify this legislation’? She | conditions of matter, not matter performing | Mississippi, on his surveying tours. Amid suc -essel drive is i : ‘ » JAMES W 0s 
protested against the law which takes for granted { through human intelligence. The neous of scenes a trials and art do he pressed “ind B mio — che ne peo pas tle, a eee : V E, 
the justice and kindness of men, because these | society is measured by human intelligence acting | developing his great nature until by the force of “Those Tighe of Wicacethers mat Toi cinies eemaanigirsromss sehauaple Peer Ween ne 
. 10se navies of the northern main; gi WRN 
: tographs cheerfully shown. July 6 Nov. 2. 3m 
Those Arctic eg ner blindly hurled, Mcncean sc eaten oe mc ae = ie = 
| The proots of Nature’s olden force TOR 5p 7 SS "g SR’S 
Like igcwate of a crystal world . PRANG'S SPEAR & SAWYER'S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
274 WASHINGTON SL., (Hatvett & Davis’ BuiLpine,) | 
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Quincy Hall, Boston. 2 
LOWEST PRICES. 


of this country and Europe die of Consumption. No dis- | 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


ease has been more thoroughly studied, and its nature less 
understood ; there is no disease upon which exists a greater 
diversity of opinion, and no disease which has more com- 
pletely baffled all medical skill and remedial agencies. 

Some of the promicent symptoms are Cough, Ex; ectora- 
tion, Shortness of Bteath, Irrita:ion about the Lungs and 
Chest, darting Pains in the Sides and Back, Emaciation, 
and general negative condition of the whole system. COVERED IN 

Persons suffering “with this dread disease, or any of its | English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
concomitants, should lose no time in possessing themselves | Terry, Reps and 
of the proper remedy. in order that they may stay its ray- French Lasting 
ages, and be restored to health. The ‘ 


REV. E. A. WILSON'S 
PREPARED PRESCRIPTION FOR THE CURE 


— Or — 
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PARIS, 1867. 
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ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
TILE LAST YEAR. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Oct. 12. 3m 


THE STANDARD 
Method of Instruction in Vocal Music. BASSINI'S ART 
OF SINGING. Ananalytical, physiological and practical 
system for the cultivation of the voice. By Carlo Bassini. 
Edited by’ R. Storrs Wiilis. This work is one of the greatest 
excellence as a svatem of thorough and scientific instrue- 
tion in the art of vocalizati>n. Complete. ¥4; abridged, $3. 
BASSINI'S METHOD FOR TENOR VOICE, Comprising 
all the excellent features of the above Method for seprano. 
Price #4. 
Copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLISHERS, 
Nov. 2. 3t 277 Washington street 





Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs. 
Colds, and all Throat and Lung 
A ffections, 
by the use of which he was restored to hea!th in a few weeks 
after having suffered several years with a severe lung affec- 
tion and tha dread disease, Consumption, has now been in 
use over ten years with the most marked success. 

This remedy is prepared from the original recipe, chemi- 
cally pure. by the Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 165 South 
2d street, Williamsburgh, Kings Co., New York. 

A pamphlet containing the original prescription, with full | 
and explicit directions for preparation and use, together 
with ashort history of his case, with symptoms, experience 
and cure, can be obt:ined (free of charge) of Mr. Wilson, as 
above, or by calling on or addressing 


E. M. SKINNER, 


DRUGGIST, 


Tue Late Jostan Quincy.—Edmund Quincy, 
founder of the American family of Quineys, 
landed in Boston, Sept. 4, 1633. He came from 
Ackwich, in Northamptonshire, England, and 
must have been a man of substance as a land- 
owner, for he brought with him six servants. 
Ile bought of an Indian sachem a tract of land in 
the town now bearing his name, ever since and 
now in the possession of his descendants, offering 
broad acres for cultivation, and bordering on tke 27 Trement Strect, Bos'on, Mass. 
bay, so that every vessel coming into or leaving | Nov. 9. 6w 

the harbor of Boston was in plain sight from the | —= . 
dwelling. This was from the first the home of a 

patriotic stock of men and women; and as the 

head of the household was always a magistrate and 

aman of high place in civil, judicial, or military 

service in the colony, province, and State, there 

were always some special reasons for watchfulness 

or anxiety on the part of the family fron: the pos- 

sible raids of seamen or the visit of a gunboat. | 
The late Josiah Quincy was the only son of Josiah | 
Quincy, Jr., youngest son of Colonel Josiah | 
Quincy, son of Judge Edmund Quincy, son of 
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It is the ‘“‘Prertess,” because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in EcoNOMY, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, BaKk- 
1nG, Roastina and Beauty. 

Ist. Economy. A patented method of hea ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from fwenly to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

24. simpticity. It is easily managed. The «re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 
4th. Baking. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

Sth. Roasting. Acurrent of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly veptilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded. artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in 
the market. 

Each Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim- 
ed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


~ REAL ESTATE. _ 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
Sept. 7. tf 
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LOOKING-GLASS 


WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS 
PAINTINGS, EX GRAVINGS, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 
Ne. 234 Washington Street, 
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The increasing demand for these Pianos ia a sure test of | 


The traveler in the region of the Alps hardly 
their superiority ; and they are acknowledged by competent 





87, 89 and 91 North Street, Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. p 
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INSURANCE. 
: : I = into its 
hy E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUBANSE mothers ¥ 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of So supers 
$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 
$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards hy Fire, on Merchandis, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for Oo, 
or five years, not exceeding 
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$20,000 

on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : , 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Kd. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Nov. 14. 
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Jacob Sleeper, 
John ©. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


| Silas Pierce, 

| Albert Bowker, 

| John P. Ober, 

| C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 
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mouey to pay for his wedding clothes, and dying | wisdom as well as the fields of Egypt. ness of purpose, gentleness, purity of motives, 
within a year wiiled to his wile the interest on her | In considering nature as a social force it seems | his unquestioned honesty, his power fur clear 
own money for her fitetime. In still another , to have a twofold aspect—its intluence upon char- | distinct and plain statement of facts, the spotless 
case, which happened in Connecticut, a woman | acter by external conditions—in the instruments | purity of his lite and character, all won the con- 
married, after a lite of labor, having accumulated | which itlends for human endeavor. Machinery | fidence of the people. History will prove no tact ! TE Y 
_— — dollars, most of which was squan- | is only nature translated into new forms of ex- plainer than that Mr. Lincoln had conceived, and | They know that many a blazing cup MONEY. 
Gerad by. ber. heshand wes thrown into jail by pression. In the field which man cultivates and had in writing his views of the policy of emanci- & Is brimming to the absent hold. Good wide-awake Agents wanted io every town in the United 
; pt there seventeen months on | the plough which he constructs there is the same | pation proclamation, and the amnesty proclama- | Up, signal there! and let us hail 
the charge of stealing his money, because she | twofold mysterious implication of mind and mat-| tion, long before they were announced, and that | — Yon looming phantom as we pass; 8 
would not give him the balance of her accumula- | ter. A great machine is a marvellous manitesta- | he was the great educator of the people up to the | Note all her fashion, hull and sail, h ssfull 
Te patil - stn tion of human power, which still vibrates with | Standard of emancipation and amnesty. His firm- { Within the compass of your glass! ee 
cae sce aie es by the iss s thought long after he has passed | egre and yaselteh seve ot country which his pub- ‘ See at her mast the steadfast glow q 
t , by the e and beauty, | away. Yet the inventor does not create or orig- | lic life exhibited were also manitest. His blunt- Of that one star of Odin’s throne; 0CK ham r 
it was asked how the case stood with those who | inate at all; he makes no new thing, but merely | Mess sometimes staggered persons, but under- t l . SEED Si Riae ee 
' 
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Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

| hiscompany with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
LADIES | the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin 
| are theroughly educated as Book-Keepers, &e. Callorsend guished for promptitude and liderality in the settlement of 
im 
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laws can be transgressed with impunity, and pro- — upon ideas. genius and character he came to be the honored 
tested against a law which makes no provision The three great forces at work continually al- | President of this great nation, and stood forth as 
against wrong-doers because ot the supposed in- tering and changing the conditions of mankind | the truest representative of her genius, energy 
clination to do right. The declaration that these are the mechanical, intellectual and moral forces. | and democratic equality and progressiveness. : ; : 
laws are dead letters on the statute-book, is an- In the first place he would allow scope for the | _ From this point in his lecture Hon. Mr. Yates | Long shattered from its skiey course. 
swered by that argument which has never been genius of external nature. This plays the larger | welt upon the various characteristics of Mr. These are the buccaniers that fight IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS 
answered—the argument of fact. In a recent part in the destiny of man asa social force. Riy-| Lincoln. He never saw himself, or knew any one The middle sea with dreams of wrecks, ’ : nee. “Sag 
decision at the West it was ruled that a man ers and continents, bleak table-lands and fertile | W20 had ever seen, one particle of ditlerence be- And treeze tie south winds in their flight, Teen ee 13 FRENCH, E 
could correct his wife and beat her, if with a stick valleys have a direct and powerful influence upon | tween Abraham Lincoln as a private citizen in And chain the Gulf Stream to their decks. Sold in all picture stores. Send for catalogue. Founded b? JAMES FRENCH, Esq., 1839. ory Cite RRO 
not bigger than his thumb. Inacase in Virginia, character. Conditions of soil and climate may | lllinois and Abraham Lincoln.at the loftiest pin- At every dragon plow and helm Theta i il ; tdaal This Institution, the oldest and most successful in New 1 Fag AL INSURANCE COMPANY 
aman took possession of everything his wite pos- produce wealth and luxury or poverty and igno-|nacle of human ambition, the White House at i here stands some Viking, as of yore | ipeuaier LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
sessed of her own property atter she had left him ; rance, tyranny and despotism or liberty and law.| Washington. He defended him from the charge Grim heroes from the boreal realm : | DAY AND EVENING | PERCY M DOVE oe Misses 
on account of cruel treatment. In another case, | We can see how the very aspects of the material | of attempting, during public life, to ride upon Where Odin rules the spectral shore ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, Elementary, Technical, His- | to students of both sexes and all ages, who receive the most | patio “SNES OLE a Rh aa 
dl man married a woman worth fitty thousand | world would make India superstitious and Greece | public sentiment. His own genius and power did nq oft t htl a etek Serer eh, Siecle Serene 1 oe | ee eis a eee ee 
dollars in ber own right, depending upon her rational. The Nile in ancient times fertilized the | much to shape that public sentiment. His single- Their i al pon falchions glow; Bonnd in cho writes 26.00." bene, Any pata ee et | eee ere en $6,000,000 
While, like a storm-vexed wind, the Rune Nov. 9 —- gaat” ~ icktmasec enon om | Fire Premiums in 1864 $2,000,00 
Come chating through some beard of snow. a: - = \ —_ \ The above amounts represent GOLD. 
WIND ACA 
No class system. Each student r ceives separate instruc- 
tion. Graduates aided in obtainingemployment. Connect- 
| ed with this Institution is a separate Business Department 

| in which 
tates, to engage in a very lucrative business, that can be | 
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uired. For full particulars, seud for descriptive circular. 
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F z . : ! , y ag, é »t us ‘i 9. 
wre id & = = bes had outgrown it. It followed employs the furces which nature lends him. Ma-) neath it was a depth of kindness almost immea- | ay vale. pyr _ oer Nov. 9 
vo Aer = disagreeable women had no rights. | chinery then, being one form by which external surable. His simple, graphic eloquence will live | And speak her well. for she might say 

er own case, sixty men occupying houses | nature acts upon the destiny of man, is to be &lways in history, when that of many other lead- | “ If Sf : er well, for she might say, 
not far from her own paid altogether only one- | rated, not as an inward sign or development, but ing orators is forgotten. He was much misjudged fat meee wer heart the words moat esti 
twentieth of the tax she paid. There is no such | as a positive power. Great inventiors equalize | from his habit ot telling anecdotes during the war, Great news trom some far frozen bay 
thing as virtual representation. Much is said of | society and litt the level of mankind. A man in| but his mirthfulness was of great advantage to ene rermatast Requimanns. 
the influence of woman over man. The whole | the nineteenth century: is a sort of condensed | himself and his country in reiieving him ot the | Might tell of channels, yet untold, 
history of social life demonstrates that a man’s | Methuselah. The worker is now much more of | terrible burden of care which rested upon him. ‘That sweep the pole from sea to sea; 
influence over a woman is infinitely greater than | a man than heretofore. The great danger of sim- | Never was there a man who felt more deeply the | Of lands which God designs to hold 
that of a woman over a man. A mighty people yet to be. 


It had been stated on that platt ithin a fi ple mechanical progress is that it may tend toen-/ Weight of responsibility than he. No man was z 
ad been stated on that platform within a few | crustate the surface of man and separate him freer from malice than he. He was in its largest | Of wonder which alone prevail . + mo NEW WwW > Er 
et __ ita woman attended to her duties at | more and more from the touch of nature—from Sense a philanthropist. He was a triend toa man, Where day and poe dimly meet, 'GRINDON’S NEW WORK. 
— she cone not have any time to meddle in | the peaceful wisdom and spiritual substance no matter what was his condition or color. Not- | Of all which spreads the Arctic sail; 
aap Piped pe told to stay at home and affect which are his very life. But this should not be | withstanding his untimely death he had his re- Of Franklin and his venturous fleet. THE SEXUALITY OF NATURE. 
‘ sh 1 = rer father, brother or son. It seemed | —the increase of power should be the increase of | ward while living in the praise of a grateful peo- | How, haply, at some glorious goal An Essay proposing to show thar sex and the marriage 
air Gat teen ee, pen on bei sd | ple, and especially of the race whom he had for- Where anchor holds, his sails are furled; union are universal principles, fundamental alike in Physics, 
had not time enough to properly inform herself The second branch of his subject involves the ever made free. uci : , his cutie . | waleninre Sines tet les Leapaes Hastiey Groton: 
how to vote, she had not time enough to inform : at fame has named him on her scroll, | 1 vol., extra cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Also, just published by 
“Columbia of the Polar World. | sawe author, “The Little Things of Nature, Considered Es- 
| pecially in Relation to the Divine Benevolence.” $1.00 
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| This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 

| the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 

| making large and regular returns in cash to all poliey hold- ; 

‘ers. Last cash dividend, roaty PER CENT. It is strictly a 

institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent-in, aJT » 

| workings aud tendencies. a 
Gua. aan in its risks, and prudent investments, ~ 

| characterize thia Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 

| sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 

exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

| Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 


free of expense. 
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A man’s work is not politics. it is in the shop, 
behind his counter, over his ledger, over the 
forge, following the plough, in the lawyer's office. 
Dr. Holland’s work js not politics, it is writing 
books and making speeches to demonstrate the 
inferiority of women. The Rev. Mr. Fuiton’s 
work is not politics, it is preaching sermons—I 
cannot say what kind, for I never had the pleas- 
ure or the reverse of listening to them. A man’s 


movements cannot be traced alone to individuals. | and its hundred other abominations. And what 
Martin Luther was not the Reformation, and the a sublime result now that not a single solitary 
new continent would have been discovered had | slave treads one inch of American soil! Whata 
Columbus died at the gate of Genoa. This sublime spectacle tor the world to gaze upon! 


} d consideration of the operation of intellectual At this point Mr. Yates referred very touch- 
herself how to intluence and control anybody | forces upon the character of man. The three ingly to Mr. Lincoln’s first reception of colored | : : 
e:se’g Vote. Dr. Holland and the Rev. Mr. Fui- | stages ot the intellectual advancement may be people in the White House, at the close of the Or how his ploughing bark wedge — | The Phenomena of Plant Life. 1 vol., $1.00. sof the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
ton say there is a division of duties. ‘The wo- | stated as the apprehension, the diffusion, and the | War, and to his visit to Richmond, and finally the Though splintering fields, with battered shares ; NICHOLS & NOYES, Pusuisuens, 4 ‘ £ | the advi marked success of this Company, and explaining 
man’s work is at home, notin politics. Granted. ‘ adoption of truth. The spring of everything is Universal mourning at his funeral. Slavery is Lit only by that spectral dawn, Nov. 2. 3 S57 Wamnnagien stanst, Benen. . ; , | the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
! hidden and cannot be discovered. The true prin- | dead and knows no resurrection, dead with ail its The mask that mocking darkness wears. $$$ —————— | ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
ao . * i ; » / ’ | either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
| ciple should be to consider as a unit the law by | accompaniments of the accursed chatteling of hu- | Or how, o’er embers black and few, WHAT NORAH SAID. | Company. 
which a great truth slowly unfolds from age to | man beings, the auction block, the sundering of | 7 he last of shivered masts and spars; F “NORAH O'NEAL,” as sung with great G 0 L D M E D A L . 
age. Men discover new truths just as in the , man from wife and wife from child, the stripes | He sits amid his former crew a item bile concerts. “The anne hag W. F. Waul- od gg a P. Wilder, Sevell 
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